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THANKSGIVING. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





Within our hearts sweet blossoms open fair, 
Like roses red when joyous June is bright; 
Or birds of song express some new delight, 

And send rich melodies upon the air; 

It is the breath of praise, the flower of prayer, 
That come our spirits true to so unite: 
And we are clothed as those in garments 

white, 

We seek the light of heaven, and banish care! 

God gave abundance in his ancient way, 
Trees bent with fruit and golden was the 

grain ; 
Our Autumn matches well the hopes of 
Spring; 

And so we keep our dear Thanksgiving Day, 

That doth the Plymouth flavor yet retain, 
While we the larger life and longing sing! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


This year the names of 5,037 women 
have been added to the registration list in 
Boston, through the efforts of the Suf- 
frage Association, the Independent Women 
Voters, and the Public School Associa- 
tion. These, added to the names already 
on the list, make the total registration of 
women in Boston 15,545. For years the 
number of women voters in this city has 
been steadily growing. When school suf- 
frage was first granted, in 1879, only 954 
women voted, and for the first seven years 
the average was only 940. Since then 
there has been a large increase of interest. 
In 1898, 5,201 women voted; in 1899, 
7,090; in 1900, 9,542; and this year there 
are 15,545 on the register. 





-_-- 


We congratulate the Public School Asso- 
ciation upon the adoption of its ticket by 
the Republicans of Boston. We regret 
that a complete union with the Independ- 
ent Women Voters was not made upon all 
ten names, as might easily have been 
effected by such a conference as we sug- 
gested last week. However, five of the 
names proposed by the women were ac- 
cepted by the Public School Association, 
and a union upon nine names out of the 
ten has been effected. It seems probable 
that the Independent Women and the 
Democrats will unite upon a tenth man, 
and we hope to see a thorough reform in 
the quality of the Boston School Board. 





The Catholic women of France have 
formed a League to work for the over- 
throw of the present ministry, which has 
expelled the religious orders; and which 
is under strong pressure from the Social- 





ists to bring about the forcible seculariza- 
tion of education. Their avowed object 
is to influence elections. Their watch- 
word is ‘‘Defence of Property, the Father- 
land and Liberty,’’ and they 
support, through influence and money, 
candidates who will uphold their plat- 
form. A committee has been formed in 
Paris, under the leadership of tbe wife of 
Admiral de Cuverville, and recruiting is 
actively going on. The women of this 
new political league disclaim any cham- 
pionship of women’s rights, or that they 
are seeking to obtain ‘timpossible liberties 
or ridiculous equalities.’’ They will de- 
vote special attention to men of their own 
way of thinking who do not take the 
trouble to vote, and they are said to con- 
template excluding from their parlors all 
men who are unable to prove that they 
have exercised the franchise, A  proc- 
lamation of the League, which is now be- 
ing circulated, declares against Socialism 
and Internationalism, demands recogni- 
tion of the right of French mothers to 
choose the teachers of their children, and 
concludes with a reference to recent legis- 
lation, as follows: ‘*We desire that all 
consciences may be free on French soil. 
Functionaries and priests, monks and 
nuns also have consciences, and we de- 
mand liberty for them,”’ 


propose to 


-_-—-_ _ 





Representative Yates has introduced in 
the Georgia Legislature a bill to make it 
unlawful for any one to vote whose breath 
smells of liquor. On that test more wom- 
en than men would be qualified to exer- 
cise the franchise. 


=_- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A, will be held at 3 Park St., Boston, 
Tuesday, Nov, 26, at 3 P?. M. Mrs. Liver- 
more will preside, and Mrs. S. 8. Fessen- 
den will give a Parliamentary drill. These 
drills are not only useful in teaching wom- 
en how to conduct a meeting properly, 
but are exceedingly entertaining as well, 
and Mrs. Fessenden is in request all over 
New England and the neighboring States 
to give them. There should be a large 
attendance. 

Refreshments and a social hour will fol- 
low the drill. 


-_- 


LUCKY DENVER SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Since Colorado gave suffrage to women, 
Denver has been appropriating year by 
year larger and larger sums for education. 
At present it spends more upon the main- 
tenance of its public schools, per capita of 
the population, than most of the bigger 
and richer cities of the United States. 

Last year Denver spent $4.69 per capita 
on school maintenance alone, besides a 
large additional sum for the building of 
new schoolhouses. Chicago spends $3.65 
per capita on school maintenance; Phila- 
delphia, $2.67; St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, $2.37; Buffalo, 
$3.24; San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
$3.22; Pittsburg, $2.67; New Orleans, 
$1.49; Detroit, $2.81; Milwaukee, $2.58; 
Washington, $3.91; Newark, $3.62; Jersey 
City, Louisville, $2.51; Minneapo- 
lis, $3.63; Providence, $3.78; Indianapo- 
lis, $3.26; Kansas City, $3.08; St. Paul, 
$2.72; Rochester, $3.61; Toledo, $2.90; Al- 
legheny, $2.65; Columbus, $3.19; Worces- 
ter, Mass., $4.51; Syracuse, $3.75; New 
Haven, $3.50; Paterson, $2.81; Fall River, 
$2.81; St. Joseph, $1.34: Omaha, $3.65; 
Los Angeles, $4.54; Memphis, $1.36; 
Scranton, $3.25; Lowell, Mass., $3.40; Al- 
bany, 33.28; Portland, Ore., $2.71. 

Out of the the United 
States that have a population of more 
than 30,000 persons, 128 spend less per 
capita on their public schools than Den- 
ver. Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has 
a brother who is a teacher in Colorado. 
She reports him as saying that before 
women got full suffrage, it was very hard 
to secure adequate school appropriations; 
but that now, whenever anything is need- 
ed for the schools, it is obtained with 
comparative ease. 

This recalls the answer given by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt a few years ago, upon 
being asked why he had recommended 
woman suffrage in message to the 
New York Legislature. He said that in 
his home town of Oyster Bay, there had 
long been great need of a new school- 
house, but all efforts to secure one failed 
until the mothers were given the right to 
vote on the question; then they voted the 
new schoolhouse at once. 

Mothers seem to be much alike, whether 
in New York or Colorado. A, & B, 
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“MOTHER BICKERDYKE.” 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE, 





Among the hundreds of women who de- 
voted a part or the whole of the years of 
the war to the care of the sick and wound- 
ed, ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke”’ stands preémi- 
nent. Others were as heroic and conse- 
crated, as unwearied in labors, and as un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing. But she was 
unique in method, extraordinary in exec- 
utive ability, enthusiastic in devotion, and 
indomitable in will. After her plans 
were formed, she carried them through in 
the teeth of the most formidable opposi- 
tion. She gave herself to the rank and 
file of the army--the private soldiers—for 
whom she had unbounded tenderness, and 
developed almost limitless resources of 
help and comfort. 

To them she was strength and sweet- 
ness; and for them she exercised sound, 
practical sense, a ready wit, and a rare 
intelligence that made her a power in the 
hospital or on the field. There was no 
peril she would not dare, no official red 
tape for which she cared more than for a 
common tow string if it interfered with 
her work of relief. The ‘boys’’ recipro- 
cated her affection most heartily. ‘*That 
homely figure, clad in calico, wrapped in 
a shawl, and surmounted with a Shaker 
bonnet, is more to this army than the 
Madonna to a Catholic!’’ said an officer, 
pointing to Mother Bickerdyke as she 
emerged from the Sanitary Commission 
headquarters in Memphis, laden with sup- 
plies. Every soldier saluted her as she 
passed; and those who were at leisure re- 
lieved her of her burden and bore it to its 
destination, To the entire army of the 
West she was emphatically Mother Bicker- 
dyke. Nor did the soldiers forget her in 
her poverty and old age. They remem- 
bered her in many a tender letter, and 
sent her many a small donation to eke out 
her scanty and irregular income. 

I was intimately associated with this 
remarkable woman during the war. 
Whenever she came to Chicago on brief 
furloughs, my house was her home. Ut- 
terly regardless of her own comfort, and 
ignoring her personal needs, it was essen- 
tial that some one should care for her; 
and this grateful work I took into my 
own hands. Little by little, I learned the 
story of her life from her own lips—a 
siory of struggle with poverty, hard fate, 
and lack of opportunity, but glorified, as 
were her maturer years, by unselfishness 
and a spirit of helpfulness that recognized 
the claims of every needy creature. Such 
of the incidents of the following sketch as 
did not come under my own observation 
were narrated to me by Mother Bicker- 
dyke herself. 

Mary A. Bickerdyke was born in Knox 
County, Ohio, July 19, 1817. She came 
of Revolutionary ancestors, and was never 
happier than when recounting fragments 
of her grandfather’s history, who served 
under Washington during the whole seven 
years’ struggle. When Washington made 
the memorable passage across the Dela- 
ware, ier grandfather was one of those 
detailed to keep the fires burning on the 
shore, and crossed in one of the last 
boats. 

She married, when about twenty-five, a 
widower with four or five children, by 
whom she has been beloved as if she were 
their natural mother, and between whom 
and her own two sons she never 
to know any difference. The marriage 
was a happy one, although I suspect that 
the immense energy and tireless industry 
of the busy wife proved sometimes annoy- 
ing to the easy-going husband. His death 
occurred about two years before the war. 

She was living in Galesburg, Ill., and 
was a member of Dr. Edward Beecher’s 


seemed 


church when the War of the Rebellion 
broke out. Hardly had the _ troops 
reached Cairo when, from the sudden 


change in their habits, their own impru. 
dence, and the ignorance of their com- 
manders on all sanitary points, sickness 
broke out among them, At the sugges- 
tion of the ladies of Galesburg, who had 
organized to do something for the coun- 
try, —they hardly knew what at that 
time,—Mrs. Bickerdyke went down among 
them. Her well-known skill as a 
the fertility of her resources, her burning 
patriotism, and her possession of that 
rare combination of qualities which we 
call ‘‘common sense,’’ had always enabled 
her to face any erhergency. 

There was at that time little order, sys- 
tem, or discipline anywhere. In company 
with Mary Safford, she commenced an 
immediate systematic work in the camp 
and regimental hospitals at Cairo and 
Bird’s Point. In the face of obstacles of 


nurse, 





every kind, she succeeded in working a 
great change for the better in the condi- 
tion of the sick. The influence of her en- 


ergetic, resolute, and systematic spirit 


was felt everywhere; and the loyal people | 


of Cairo gladly aided her in her voluntary 
and unpaid labors. A room was hired 
for her, and a cooking-stove set up for 
her especial use, She improvised a sick- 
diet kitchen, and carried thence to the 
hospitals the food she had prepared. The 
first assortment of delicacies for the sick 
sent to Cairo by the Chicago Sanitary 
Commission were given to her for distri- 
bution. Almost all the hospital supplies 
sent from the local societies of Chitago or 
Illinois for a time were given to her trust- 
worthy care, 

After the battle of Belmont she was ap- 
pointed matron of the large post hospital 
at Cairo, which was filled with ‘the 
wounded. She found time, however, to 
work for, and to visit daily, every other 
hospital in the town. The surgeon who 
appointed her was skilful and competent, 
but given to drunkenness; and he had 
little sympathy with his patients. He 
had filled all the positions in the hospitals 
with surgeons and officers of his own sort, 
and bacchanalian carousals in the ‘‘doc- 
tor’s room”’ were of frequent occurrence, 
In twenty-four hours Mother Bickerdyke 
and he were at swords’ points. She de- 
nounced him to his face; and when the 
garments and delicacies sent her for the 
sick and wounded disappeared mysteri- 
ously, she charged their theft upon him 
and his subordinates. 

He ordered her out of the hospital, and 
threatened to put her out if she did not 
hasten. She replied that ‘she should 
stay as long as the men needed her—that 
if he put her out of one door she should 
come in at another; and if he barred all 
the doors against her, she should come in 
at the windows, and that the patients 
would help her in. When anybody left, 
it would be he and not she,’’ she assured 
him, ‘fas she had already lodged com- 
plaints against him at headquarters.”’ 
makes cowards of us all,’’ 
and he did not proceed to expel her, as he 
might have done, and probably would, if 
his cause had been just. 

But, though she was let alone, this was 
not the case with her supplies for the sick 
and wounded—they were stolen contin- 
ually. She caught a ward-master dressed 
in the shirt, slippers, and socks that had 
been sent her, and, seizing him by the 
collar, in his own ward, she disrobed him 
sans cérémonie before the patients, Leav- 
ing him nude save his pantaloons, she 
uttered this parting injunction: ‘Now, 
you rascal, let’s see what you'll steal 
next!’ To ascertain who were the thieves 
of the food she prepared, she resorted to 
a somewhat dangerous ruse. Purchasing 
a quantity of tartar emetic, she mixed it 
with some stewed peaches that she had 
openly cooked in the kitchen, telling Tom, 
the cook, that she wanted to leave them 
on the kitchen table over night to cool. 
Then she went to her own room to await 
results, 

She did not wait long. Soon the sounds 
of suffering from the terribly sick thieves 
reached her ears, when, like a Nemesis, 
she stalked in among them. There they 
were, table - waiters, stewards, 
ward-masters,—all save some of the sur- 
geons,—suffering terribly from the emetic, 
but more from the apprehension that they 
were poisoned. ‘‘Peaches don’t seem to 
agree with you, eh?” she said, looking on 
the pale, retching, groaning fellows with 
a sardonic smile. ‘Well, let me tell you 
that you will have a worse time than this 
if you keep on stealing! You may eat 
something seasoned with ratsbane one of 


“Conscience 


cooks, 


these nights.”’ 
Her complaints of theft were so griev- 
ous that there was sent her from the San- 


itary Commission in Chicago a huge 
refrigerator with a strong lock. She 


received it with great joy, and, putting 
into it the sick-diet, milk, and other hos- 
pital dainties of which she had especial 
charge, she locked in it the presence of the 
cook, defying him and his companions, 
‘*You have stolen the last morsel from me 
that you ever will,” she said, ‘‘for I in- 
tend always to carry the key of the re- 
frigerator in my pocket.” That very 
night the lock of the refrigerator was 
broken, and everything appetizing inside 
was stolen. The depredation was clearly 
traced to Tom. This was too much for 
Mother Bickerdyke. Putting on her 
Shaker bonnet, she hastened to the 
provost-marshal, where she told her 
story so effectively that he sent a guard 
to the hospital kitchen, arrested the 
(Continued on page 370.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


MRkRs. HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
says she gets a good deal of material for 
her stories from dreams. 


MARY 


Miss MARIA A, AUDUBON, granddaugh- 
ter of the naturalist, took part in the re- 
cent exercises when Shannonville, Pa., 
changed its name to Audubon, 

LADY SARAH SLADEN, a daughter of 
the Earl of Cavan, has become a “sergeant 
major’’ in the Salvation Army, and wears 
its uniform when she appears in London 
society. 

Mrs. MAnriA Fercuson of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has issued the first Dawson City, 
Yukon and Alaska directory. It con- 
tains 900 pages and many valuable mining 
maps, 

Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE is to be 
commemorated witb a memorial in Win. 
chester Cathedral, the funds to be fur- 
nished by American admirers of her 
books. Bishop Doane is chairman of the 
committee. 


MADAME Kaissavow, who died lately 
at St. Petersburg, left behind an immense 
and unique library of nearly 18,000 vol- 
umes, all of them written by women. 
The library is to be sold, and the hope is 
expressed that it may come into the pos- 
session of some women’s college. 


Mrs, LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, On her 
return to England, was given a reception 
by the Society of American Women in 
London, at their handsome club-rooms. 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Glynes presided, and 
there were flowers, music, songs and reci- 
tations. Mrs. Chant was then called upon 
to give her address on ‘tAmerica Seen 
through an Englishwoman’s Eyes.’’ It 
was very cordially received. A lady who 
was present says in a private letter: ‘‘The 
enthusiasm belied the assertion that 
women don’t clap. They do, when their 
gloves are off!”’ 

Miss EsteLLe Ree., formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Wyoming, now National Superintendent 
of Indian Schools, has prepared ‘‘A Course 
of Study for the Indian Schools of the 
United States,’’ which has just been pub- 
lished by the Indian bureau. It is said 
to be remarkable for its good sense and 
thorough practicality. The book is 
strongly indorsed by the Indian bureau 
and the president of the National Kduca- 
tional Association, and much good is ex- 
pected to result from its introduction into 
the Indian schools. 

Mrs. GrkorGiaA Horuey, of Columbus, 
O., has been appointed by D. M. Ratchford, 
State Commissioner of Labor Statistics, as 
his special agent to inspect the factories 
and workshops of Ohio, and investigate 
the condition of women and children em- 
ployed. Miss Hopley is well titted for 
this work, having been a newspaper wo- 
man for years, and enjoying a large ac- 
quaintance with all classes throughout 
the State. Mr. Ratchford is known as a 
friend of the working people, and this 
appointment that he recognizes 
“both halves”? of humanity among them. 


proves 


Miss AcNrs GILL lately acted for a few 
She is 
Voorhees’s stenographer, and 
during a recent absence of the Governor 
and his private secretary and executive 
clerk, Miss Gill performed all the duties, 
answering letters, granting applications by 
notaries public and commissioners of 
deeds, and even making out a requisition 
Pennsylvania for the 
woman criminal. Miss 
all the of the 
office at her fingers’ ends, and was well 
able to act as the Governor's substitute. 


days as Governor of New Jersey. 


Governor 


on the Governor of 
extradition of a 


Gill is said to have work 


Miss Isabet HAGNER has entered upon 
her duties as ‘‘social secretary’’ to Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. She has been con- 
sidered an authority on all social ‘‘form”’ 
for several years, and in addition to mak- 
ing a study of the laws of etiquette, has 
acted as secretary to Mrs. Hay, Mrs. Elihu 
Root, Mrs. Charles Emory Smith, Mrs. 
Mark Hanna and Miss Paulding, the niece 
of Senator Depew. Miss Hagner has been 
a social favorite in Washington since her 
debut seven years ago. Her father was a 
distinguished Washington physician. She 
inherited a fottune of $100,000 from her 
mother, but unfortunate investment swept 
itaway. Then her father became an in- 
valid, and in order to support him, several 
small children and herself, Miss Hagner 
was compelled to earn a livelihood. Be- 
sides acting as social secretary to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Miss Hagner will have charge 
of the details of all the White House en- 
tertainments. 
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“MOTHER BICKERDYKE.” 


(Continued from First Page.) 


thieving cook, and locked him in the 
guard-house, The arrest was made so 
quickly and silently, from the rear of the 
hospital, that only Mother Bickerdyke 
and two or three of the patients knew it; 
and, as she enjoined secrecy, Tom’s sud- 
den disappearance was involved in mys- 
tery. 

Greatly mollified at this riddance of her 
enemy, Mother Bickerdyke courteously 
offered to run the kitchen until Tom re- 
turned; and Dr. —— accepted the propo- 
sal, 

‘‘] am afraid,” said the doctor, as days 
passed and no tidings of Tom were re- 
ceived, ‘‘I am afraid that Tom went on 4 
spree, and fell off the levee into the river 
and is drowned.”’ 

“Small loss!’’ replied sententious Moth- 
er Bickerdyke. ‘I never want to see him 
again.” 

Going to the guard-house a week after 
on some errand, the doctor discovered the 
lost cook, and immediately sought his 
release. He was too late. Mother Bick- 
erdyke had made such charges against 
him, and the other subordinates of the 
hospital, that the provost-marshal inves- 
tigated them. Finding them true, he laid 
them before General Grant, then Colonel, 
who was in command of that department. 
He ordered the men sent back to their 
regiments, and better officials were de- 
tailed in their places. Their removal was 
followed shortly after by that of the sur- 
geon, and Dr, Taggart, one of the noblest 
of men, was putin his place. The story 
of Mother Bickerdyke’s exploits in this 
hospital preceded her in the army. The 
rank and file learned that she was in an 
especial sense their friend, and dishonest 
and brutal surgeons and officials, of whom 
there were not a few in the early months 
of the war, understood in advance that 
she could neither be bought nor fright- 
ened. Throughout the war, the prestige 
of her hospital life in Cairo clung to her. 

After the battle of Donelson, Mother 
Bickerdyke went from Cairo in the first 
hospital boat, and assisted in the removal 
of the wounded. The hospital boats at 
that time were poorly equipped, but this 
thoughtful woman, who made five of the 
terrible trips from the battlefield of Fort 
Donelson to the hospital, put on board the 
boat with which she was connected abun- 
dance of necessaries. 

“T never saw anybody like her,”’ said a 
volunteer surgeon who came on the boat 
with her. ‘There was really nothing for 
us surgeons to do but dress wounds and 
administer medicines. She drew out 
clean shirts and drawers from some corner, 
whenever they were needed. Nourish- 
ment was ready for every man as soon as 
he was brought on board. Everyone was 
sponged from blood and the frozen mire 
of the battlefield. His blood-stiffened and 
sometimes horribly filthy uniform was 
exchanged for soft and clean hospital 
garments. Incessant cries of ‘Mother! 
Mother! Mother!’ rang through the boat, 
in every note of beseeching and anguish. 
And to every man she turned with a 
heavenly tenderness, as if he were indeed 
her son. She moved about with a deci- 
sive air, and gave directions in such de- 
cided, clarion tones as to ensure prompt 
obedience. We all had an impression that 
she held a commission from the Secretary 
of War, or at least from the Governor of 
Illinois. To every surgeon who was su- 
perior, she held herself subordinate, and 
was as good at obeying as at command- 
ing.’’ And yet at that time she held no 
position whatever, and was receiving no 
eompensation, not even the beggarly 313 
per month allowed by government to 
army nurses. 

At last it was believed that all the 
wounded had been removed from the 
field, and the relief parties discontinued 
their work. Looking from his tent at 
midnight, an officer observed a faint light 
flitting hither and thither on the aban- 
doned battlefield, and sent his servant to 
ascertain the cause. It was Mother Bick- 
erdyke with a lantern, still groping among 
the dead. Stooping down, and turning 
their cold faces towards her, she scruti- 
nized them searchingly, uneasy lest some 
might be left to die uncared for. She 
could not rest while she thought any were 
overlooked who were yet living. 

Up to this time, no attempt had been 
made to save the clothing and bedding 
ased by the wounded men on the trans- 
ports and in the temporary hospitals. 
Saturated with blood, and the discharges 
of healing wounds, and sometimes swarm- 
ing with vermin, it had been collected and 
burned or buried. But this involved much 
waste; and as these articles were in con- 
stant need, Mother Bickerdyke conceived 
the idea of saving them. She sent to the 
Commission at Chicago for washing ma- 
chines, portable kettles and mangles, and 
caused all this offensive clothing to be 
collected. She then obtained from the 
authorities a full detail of contrabands, 
and superintended the laundering of all 
these hideously foul garments. Packed 


, 





in boxes, they all came into use again at 
the next battle. 

This work once begun, Mother Bicker- 
dyke never intermitted. Her washing- 
machines, her portable kettles, her posse 
of contrabands, an ambulance or two, and 
one or two handy detailed soldiers were 
in her retinue after this, wherever she 
went. - How much she saved to the gov- 
ernment may be inferred from the fact 
that it was no unusual thing for three or 
four thousand pieces to pass through her 
extemporized laundry in a day. 

After Shiloh, one of the surgeons found 
her wrapped in the gray overcoat of a 
rebel officer, for she had disposed of her 
blanket shawl to some poor fellow who 
needed it. She was wearing a soft slouch 
hat, having lost her inevitable Shaker 
bonnet. Her kettles had been set up, and 
she was dispensing hot soup, tea, crackers, 
panada and other refreshments to the 
shivering, fainting, wounded men. 

‘“‘Where did you get these articles?’’ he 
inquired, ‘‘and under whose authority are 
you working?” She paid no heed, so 
completely absorbed was she in her work. 
Watching her with admiration for her 
skill, administrative ability and intelli- 
gence—for she not only fed the wounded, 
but temporarily dressed their wounds— 
he approached her again: 

‘‘Madam, you seem to combine in your- 
self a sick-diet kitchen and a medical 
staff. May I inquire under whose author- 
ity you are working?”’ 

Without pausing in her work, she an- 
swered him, ‘‘I have received my authori- 
ty from the Lord God Almighty; have 
you anything that ranks higher than 
that?” The truth was, she held no posi- 
tion whatever at this time. , 

After she became an agent of the Sani- 
tary Commission, ladies were continually 
sending her boxes of clothing for her own 
use. Reserving for herself a few articles 
of which she had imperative need, she 
would take the remainder of the garments 
to the Southern women in the neighboring 
country, and peddle them for honey, fruit, 
milk, eggs and butter. 

At Memphis, in 1863 she cleansed and 
reorganized the smallpox hospital, and 
then took charge of the Gayoso Hospital. 
In the meantime she organized anew her 
huge laundries, in which was performed 
all the washing of the Memphis hospitals, 
even when there were eight and ten thou- 
sand patients in them. 

It was some time before the medical 
authorities at Memphis were able to un- 
derstand Mother Bickefdyke. There was 
perfect harmony between the military 
authorities and herself; and she readily 
obtained from them any codperation she 
desired. As her work increased, she asked 
for details of more and more contrabands, 
and rations for them, until, when I went 
down to Memphis in the spring of 1863, 
there were from fifty to seventy men and 
women in her employ. Gen. Grant had 
given her a pass anywhere within the 
lines of his department, into all camps 
and hospitals, past all pickets, with au- 
thority to draw on any quartermaster for 
army wagons to transport hospital stores. 
The Sanitary Commission authorized her 
to draw on its stores for anything needed 
for the boys. All this power, and author- 
ity, and opulence of relief, enlarged her 
sphere of action, and made her a very im- 
portant person in Memphis, She never 
abused the trust. 

With the medical authorities she was 
foratime at variance. The medical di- 
rector at Memphis wasa young man be- 
longing to the regular army—able, indus- 
trious, skilful and punctilious. He wished 
Mrs. Bickerdyke to revolve in an orbit he 
marked out for her—to recognize im as 
the head, and never to go beyond him, or 
outside him, for assistance or authority. 
Mrs. Bickerdyke cared little for what he 
said or thought, so long as he did not in- 
terfere with her. She was no more in 
love with him than he with her. He in- 
spected her hoepital regularly, and never 
found fault with it, for its perfect man- 
agement defied criticism. Once, in pass- 
ing through a ward, he espied some half 
dozen eggs under a sick man’s pillow. 
The man was recovering froma fever, and 
had a great craving for fcod that could not 
be allowed him in his weak condition. 
Especially, he coveted boiled eggs; and, 
as the poor fellow was very babyish, Mrs. 
Bickerdyke had petted him in her moth- 
erly way, and tucked half a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs under his pillow, telling him 
he should have them to eat when he was 
well enough. The sick man found a vast 
deal of comfort in fondling the eggs with 
his hands. The medical director espied 
the eggs, and ordered them tothe kitchen, 
declaring ‘the would have no hens’ nests 
under the pillows.’’ The man was just 
weak enough to cry miserably over his 
loss; and the nurse in charge hastened to 
report the story to Mother Bickerdyke. 

If any unnecessary offence came to her 
boys, woe to him through whom it came! 
She would have “shown fight’? to Sec- 
retary Stanton himself. Catching up a 
large pail filled with eggs, she strode into 
the ward, her blue eyes blazing, her 





' cheeks glowing: ‘‘Dr. ——, will you tell 


me what harm it does to humor a sick 
man in an innocent fancy? Let this boy 
have the eggs where he can see them. 
There, John, there’s a whole pailful of 
eggs,’’ pushing them under his bed; ‘‘and 
you may keep them there until they hatch, 
if you've a mind to.’’ And she strode out 
again. The doctor chose not to hear, and 
the boy’s eggs were not meddled with 
again. 

A few days after, on herreturn from her 
regular visit to the Smallpox Hospital, she 
found that the blow which had been im- 
pending had fallen, The medical director 
had left a written order that all the con- 
trabands detailed to her service should be 
sent to the contraband camp by nine 
o’clock the next morning. It was night 
when she returned and received the order, 
and it was raining hard. Going to the 
door, she recalled the departing ambu- 
lance. 

‘“‘Here, Andy,’’ she said to the driver, 
**you and I must have some supper, these 
mules must be fed, and then we must go 
to Gen. Hurlburt’s headquarters. I'll see 
if these darkies are going to be sent to the 
contraband camp. If Dr. —— is going to 
be ugly, he’ll find two can play at that 
game, and a woman is better at it than a 
man.’’ The negroes stood around with 
comically doleful faces, like so many 
statues in ebony. They liked Mother 
Bickerdyke and the hospital, and they 
hated the camp with its forlornness. 

‘‘When’s we gwine from dis yer hos- 
pittle?’’ they inquired. 

‘*When I tell you to, and not before!”’ 
was her laconic answer. ‘Get yourself 
ready, Mary Livermore, to go with me!” 

I protested against her taking this 
drive; for the streets had been torn up, 
there was no gas, and no street lights, we 
had not the countersign, the rain poured 
in torrents, and the project was fraught 
with danger. She silenced me, “Oh, 
we'll leave you behind if you’re such a 
coward; but Andy and I’]] go, safe or not 
safe!”’ 

Through the pouring rain, over broken 
and excavated streets, not a glimmer of 
light anywhere save from the one lantern 
of the ambulance, halted at every few 
paces by the challenge of the closely set 
guards, Mother Bickerdyke and I toiled 
on to the headquarters of the Post Com- 
mander. It*washard work to get access 
to him, for he was in bed. But at last 
her importunity prevailed, and she was 
conducted to his presence. She told her 
story with straightforwardness, and asked 
for written authority to keep her contra- 
bands. It was granted, and back through 
the rain we rode, Mother Bickerdyke tri- 
umphant. 

The next morning at nine the medical 
director made his appearance at the hos- 
pital. The negroes were all at their work 


in the kitchen, in the laundry, in the}. 


wards, everywhere, as if no order had 
been given for their dismissal. He came 
to the kitchen, where Mother Bickerdyke 
was making soup. 

‘‘Mrs, Bickerdyke, did you receive an 
order I left for you Saturday morning?”’ 

“I did, sir!’ continuing to season and 
taste her soup. 

‘‘An order for the dismissal of these 
black people to their camp?”’ 

‘Exactly, sir.’’ 

“I expected it to be obeyed!’ in a pos- 
itive tone. 

“*T suppose so, sir!’’ very nonchalant in 
manuer. 

‘‘And why has it not been?’’ in a louder 
tone and with rising anger, menace in 
his eyes, and a flush of wrath on his 
cheek. 

‘Because, sir,” turning and facing him, 
“Gen. Hurlburt has given me an order to 
keep ’em here till he dismisses them,” 
And putting her hand in her pocket, she 
produced Gen, Hurlburt’s order. 

There was a storm. The doctor was 
vulgarly angry, and raved in a manner 
very damaging to his dignity. He threat- 
ened all sorts of dreadful things, and 
wound up by telling Mother Bickerdyke 
that ‘the would not have her in Memphis” 
—that “he would send her home before 
she was a week older.” 

“But I sha’n’t go, doctor!’’ she an- 
swered., ‘I’ve come down here to stay. 
I’ve enlisted for the war, as the boys have, 
and they want me, and need me, and can’t 
get on without me; and so I shall stay, 
doctor, and you’ll have to make up your 
mind to get along with me the best way 
you can, It’s of no use for you to try to 
tie me with your red tape. There’s too 
much to be done down here to stop for 
that. And there’s no sense in your get- 
ting mad because I don’t play second fid- 
dle to you; forI tell you I haven’t got 
time for it. And, doctor, I guess you 
hadn’t better get into arow with me, for 
whenever anybody does, one of us two 
always goes to the wall, and ’taint never 
mel"? 

The doctor had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and Mother Bickerdyke’s novel 
method of pacification amused him when 
he got over his short-lived anger. He was 





really a very superior officer; but, like 


many another clever man, he was domi- | 
nated by the inborn belief that all women 
were to play “‘second fiddle’ to him. He 
had the good sense to appreciate blunt 
Mother Bickerdyke’s excellences. From 
being at disagreement, they finally came 
to a perfect understanding, and by-and-by 
became the best of friends. 

It was more difficult to supply the hos- 
pitals with milk and eggs than with any 
other necessaries. The prices were exor- 
bitant beyond belief. When the medical 
director came into her hospital one morn- 


ing, Mother Bickerdyke accosted him 
thus: 
“Dr. ——, do you know we are paying 


fifty cents for every quart of milk we use? 
And do you know it’s such poor +tuff— 
two-thirds chalk and water—that if you 
should pour it into the trough of a re- 
spectable pig at home, he would turn up 
his nose and run off, squealing in disgust? 
If you'll give me thirty days’ furlough 
and transportation, Ill go home and get 
all the milk aud eggs that the Memphis 
hospitals can use. ‘The people at the 
North ache to do something for the boys 
down here, and I can get fifty cows in 
Illinois alone, just for the asking.”’ 

*“Pshaw! pshaw!’’? said the doctor, 
‘vou would be laughed at from one end 
of the country to the other if you should 
go on so wild an errand,” 

‘*Fiddlesticks! Who cares for that? 
Give me a furlough and transportation, 
and let me try it!” 

So she came North again. Before her 
thirty days’ leave of absence was ended, 
Mother Bickerdyke was on the return 
route to her hospital, forming a part of a 
bizarre procession of over one hundred 
cows and one thousand hens. She entered 
the city in triumph, amid immense lowing 
and crowing and cackling. General Hurl- 
burt, hearing of this novel immigration 
within his lines, gave up to the noisy 
newcomers President’s Island. Contra- 
bands were detailed to take charge of 
them; and, as long as Mrs. Bickerdyke 
remained in Memphis, there was an abun- 
dance of milk and eggs for the hospitals. 

On one occasion, a ward surgeon, whose 
dismissal Mother Bickerdyke had secured 
for repeated drunkenness and neglect of 
the wounded, carried his complaint to 
General Sherman, declaring that the accu- 
sations against him were false. ‘‘Who 
made the charges?’’ asked General Sher- 
man, ‘*‘Why—why—I suppose,”’ said the 
surgeon, reluctantly, “it was that spiteful 
old woman, Mrs. Bickerdyke.”’ 9 “Oh, 
well, then,’’ said Sherman, ‘if it was she, 
I can’t help you. She has more power 
than I—she ranks me.”’ 

When the wounded in gray uniforms 
fell into her hands, she became a mother 
to them, as to the boys in blue. 

During a brief visit that she made in 
Chicago, receptions were tendered her, 
ladies offered to make parties for her, and 
the invitations to lunch came by dozens. 
But she declined all, saying that ‘the 
country had a big war on its hands, and this 
was no time for visiting or frolicking.” 

Her visits always stirred us up at the 
North. Whenever she needed an extra 
quantity of sanitary stores, she would 
write us word to ‘‘stir up the aid societies 
as with a bigspoon.’’ And this work was 
effectually accomplished by one of her 
visits. 

Hardly was the battle of Chattanooga 
fought, when Mother Bickerdyke was 
established in a field hospital, at the base 
of Mission Ridge, on the edge of a forest. 
In the very midst of the din and smoke of 
the carnage, she began to receive the 
wounded, until nearly two thousand of 
the worst cases were assigned to her 
nursing. No pen can depict the hard- 
ships of November, December and Janu- 
ary, 1863-4. The weather was arctic. 
Men were detailed to fell the trees and 
pile log heaps, which were kept continu- 
ally burning, to warm the camps and hos- 
pitals, By these log fires Mother Bicker- 
dyke, with her aids, contrabands or 
convalescent soldiers, did all the cooking 
for her two thousand patients. Here she 
made tea and coffee, soup and toast. Here 
she broiled beef and mutton without a 
gridiron, Here she baked bread bya pro- 
cess of her own invention, blistering her 
fingers while doing it, and burning her 
clothing. A dress which she wore at this 
time came into my hands, and was kept at 
the rooms of the Sanitary Commission for 
some time as a curiosity. It was burned 
so full of holes that it would hardly hang 
together. ‘The boys were all the time 
putting me out,’? she said, “for the fire 
would snap, and my clothes would catch.”’ 

After a time some storehouses were 
torn down, and with bricks from the de- 
molished chimneys the men constructed 
ovens of her design, more convenient for 
the baking of bread. In one of her forag- 
ing expeditions she came across huge pot- 
ash kettles and an abandoned mill, All 
these were laid under contribution for the 
hospital. 

The last day of 1863 was one of memor- 
able coldness, as were the first few days 
of 1864. The rigor of the weather in 
Chicago actually suspended all out-door 
business. It was even severer in Mother 
Bickerdyke’s location. A furious arctic 
hurricane overturned the hospital tents 
where the most badly wounded men were. 
It hurled the partially recovered patients 
out into the pouring rain, that became 
glare ice as it touched the earth, breaking 
anew their healing bones, and chilling 
their attenuated frames with the piercing 
mountain gale. 

The rain fell in torrents in the moun- 
tains, and poured down their sides so 
furiously and suddenly that it made a 
great flood in the valleys. Before the in- 
tense cold could stiffen the headlong cur- 
rent into ice, it swept out into the swollen 
creeks several of the feeblest of the men 
under the single hospital tents, and they 
were drowned, Night set in intensely 
cold, for which the badly fitted up hospi- 
tals were wholly unprepared. 
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ROOF GARDENS IN ROME. 

An American lady, spending the winter 
in Rome, says in a private letter: 

“One attractive feature in Rome is the 
large flower space on its different streets. 
and also the roof gardens, There are tw, 
on large houses that I see from my win. 
dow. There is a small central top story, 
and the broad expanse of roof around it is 
converted into a garden. There are trel- 
lises with vines or flowering creepers, 
pots of shrubs and flowers, and even beds 
of flowers. They make very pleasant ter- 
races, with wide views over the city and 
Campagna, and make green and flowery 
outlooks up against the sky. And here. 
where palms and other evergreen shrubs 
live out of doors all the year, the gardens 
are always green. There is a lovely bank 
of roses in flower, surmounting and over- 
hanging a terrace down the street, that is 
a pleasure whenever I pass it.”’ 


—_—-— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“The timid good form a most useless as 
well as a most despicable portion of the 
community.’’—President Roosevelt. 


Where there is no settled determination 
to do right, an evil course is more than 
half decided upon.—Ram’s Horn. 

The Governor of Kansas says he will 
pardon all the women in the State peni- 
tentiary unless a suitable reformatory is 
provided, 

The Deaconess Hospital Fair in Boston 
netted about $8,000. Mrs. L. T. Jefts, of 
Hudson, gave $1,500 to the Hospital on the 
opening day. 

A German proverb says that every great 
war leaves a country three armies—-one of 
invalids, one of mourners, one of idle per- 
sons ready to commit crime, 


A Henry county (Mo.) justice of the 
peace offers to marry any couple for $2, 
and gives the contracting parties an op- 
portunity of working out the costs. 


‘*T have yet to make my first bet,’’ Sir 
Thomas Lipton is quoted as saying in 
the Windsor Magazine; ‘I race purely for 
the pleasure of the sport, and I would not 
bet on my own boat or any other.”’ 


A compulsory education bill is pending 
in the Georgia Legislature, It provides 
that all children between the ages of nine 
and fourteen must attend public school 
for at least one-half the public school 
term, 


The November Chautauquan presents a 
good variety of reading matter, of whichthe 
Reading Course for Housewives is an es- 
pecially valuable feature. The illustrated 
articles on Venice and on Fra ‘Angelico are 
charming, and there are other matters of 
national interest. 


Following the example of the newspa- 
pers of the West, one of the great dailies 
of Tokyo has taken up the children’s out- 
ing and fresh air system. Little ones are 
gathered from the crowded quarters of 
the city and sent to the seashore or to the 
mountains in the summer, 


The National Magazine for November 
bears a lifelike picture of President Roose- 
velt, and the Washington article is pro- 
fusely illustrated as usual. There are in- 
teresting papers on ‘Cotton Raising in the 
South” and “Fine Art Photography in 
America,’’ both enriched with valuable 
cuts, and an article on ‘‘The Puritan City”’ 
by Mayor Hart. 


In Belgium, many women have sent a 
petition to the Chamber of Deputies, pro- 
testing against an armed peace and the 
resultant taxation which rests so heavily 
upon the poor. They protested, also, 
against the drunkenness and vice result- 
ing from life in barracks. Their example 
is one which might well be followed by 
women, the world over.—N. Y. Nation. 


When the defeat of Tammany was an- 
nounced, the dense crowd in Madison 
Square, packed as it was never packed be- 
fore, sang Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible, swift sword. 
His truth is marching on. 

The swelling refrain was taken up by 
thousands and thousands of voices. It 
echoed and reéchoed up and down Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue—a song of praise 
and triumph. 


The widow of George Sand’s son Mau- 
rice has just died. Lina Calamatta was 
the daughter of a famous Italian engraver, 
and was much beloved by George Sand 
even before her marriage in 1862 to Mau- 
rice. Maurice showed considerable talent, 
both as a writer and an artist, and ‘‘would 
have made a name for himself, if he had 
not had the overwhelming good fortune 
of bearing his mother’s,”’ the French pa- 
pers say. Since his death in 1889, his 
widow has continued to live in George 
Sand’s old home at Nohant. She was 
noted for her kindness of heart, and was 
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greatly beloved by the poor of the neigh- 
borhood. She was devoted to George 
Sand even after her death, preserving and 
studying her letters and literary relics 
with care, and exerting herself to clear 
the memory of the mother-in-law whom 
she had loved so dearly from some unde- 
served aspersions. “Two daughters sur- 
vive her. — 

Three hundred young women of Chicago 
who are all to become public-school 
teachers were recently pronounced physi- 
cally perfect, including nerves and eye- 
sight. Never before had so large a pro- 
portion of the number to be examined 
passed the required tests, The New York 
Normal School inquiries recently elicited 
the fact that nineteen-twentieths of the 
girl pupils were taller than their mothers. 
The heroines of the English novels of a 
century ago were as weak physically as 
they were mentally. The modern girl is 
wholesome and strong in body and mind. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1902 will con- 
tain many interesting stories and articles 
by women. Among others Mary Tracy 
Earle will have a charming, unconven- 
tional love-story of the Louisiana bayous, 
called ‘*To-morrow’s Child;’’ Shan Bul- 
lock, the Irish story-teller, will contribute 
a characteristic sketch of rural Ireland, 
called ‘‘Looking Back;’’ Katrina Trask’s 
“In My Lady’s Garden”’ is one of her most 
graceful and delightful love-stories, with 
an English setting; Laura Spencer Porter’s 
“Sally” is a singularly observant study of 
Northern and Southern temperaments, as 
revealed in an episode of the Civil War; 
Miss Mary Johnston’s ‘tAudrey”’ will con- 
tinue its notable course as a serial; Flor- 
ence Wilkinson will contribute another 
capital story of Adirondack lumber-camps, 
called ‘The St. Isidor Contract and 
Pierre;’’ Jennette Lee will furnish a New 
England story, full of humor and pathos, 
and admirably written, entitled ‘‘Three 
Chances;’’ Mary Austin, who has written 
charmingly both in prose and verse about 
shepherd life in California, will have a 
dramatic story of the foothills, ‘*The Lit- 
tle Coyote;’’ and Anna North Benjamin 
will contribute a Russian story whose 
character is hinted by the title, ‘‘A Sibe- 
rian Evangeline.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Oup TimMEs IN Dixie LAND, A South- 
ern Matron’s Memories. By Caroline 
E. Merrick. New York: The Grafton 
Press. 1901. Price, $1. 


This is ‘‘an honest effort to tell the 
story of her life by a Southern woman,”’ 
the daughter of a Louisiana planter, the 
widow of an eminent jurist. All the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of her life 
are different from those of Northern peo- 
ple. With her father’s full consent Miss 
Thomas married at 15, When the Civil 
War broke out she suffered the losses and 
privations and encountered the dangers 
and hardships of that great convulsion, 
Simply and without bitterness she de- 
scribes events from the point of view ofa 
Southerner, which is novel and instructive 
to Northern-readers. It is an unpreten- 
tious narrative of the varied experiences 
which have broadened her views and 
deepened her sympathies until she has be- 
come truly wise, liberal and cosmopolitan, 
To-day Mrs. Merrick is an advocate of 
temperance and of equal suffrage for 
women. We commend the book as inter- 
esting and instructive. A quiet dignity 
and moderation of tone accompanies a 
fearless advocacy of sex-equality and a 
cordial sympathy with the advanced ad- 
vocates of equal rights for women. 

Mrs, Merrick’s view of the negro ques- 
tion is interesting as that of a typical 
Southern woman of an advanced type: 

“The enfranchisement of the old slave 
has set back the development of the South 
for a generation because it has been com- 
pelled to gauge all its movements on the 
race line. It has hindered the North for 
an equal time because the political value 
of the colored brother to the Republican 
party has seemed to overshadow every 
other phase of his development. But 
schooling and training can remodel even 
the prejudices of intelligent minds and 
sincere natures. Thirty-five years of mis- 
takes have convinced both North and 
South that the negro has been long enough 
sacrificed to political interests.... The 
African in the South is better off tban 
any laboring class on earth. His indus- 
trial conditions have less stress in them. 
He is seldom out of work unless by his 
own choice or inefficiency.... There is 
no economic prejudice against him; lhe is 
freely employed by the whites even as a 
contractor, In the trades no distinctions 
are made between the white and colored 
mechanic as to wages or opportunity. 
But the Southern white will ‘ride alone’ 
—even in a hearse—rather than ride with 
the negro socially outside the electric 
cars. Otherwise his old master is the 
negro’s best friend. The public school 
fund is divided proportionally with the 
colored schools, though the whites pay 
nearly the whole tax. While Ohio, and 
perhaps other Northern States, prohibit 
negro teachers in the public schools, the 
South, with a view to rewarding as well 
as stimulating the ambition of the stu- 
dent, gives the preference to colored 
teachers in their own schools.”’ 

Here is Mrs. Merrick’s hope for the col- 
ored race: ‘The nation should look with 
encouragement and gratitude to Booker 
T. Washington as the real Moses who, by 





industrial education, proposes to lead his 
people out of their real bondage. Only 
by making themselves worthy will they 


| be able to exist on kindly terms with the 


white race. The same slow process of 


the ages which has wrought out Anglo- | 


Saxon civilization will elevate this race 
Nature’s law of growth for them, as for 
white people, is struggle. The fittest will 
survive.”’ 

Mrs. Merrick’s account of the battle of 
ballots whereby the women of New Or- 
leans have won by their votes improved 
sewerage and a pure water supply is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The last chapter 
of the book is entitled ‘*The Best is Yet 
to Be.”” She concludes: “A new world 
looms into view. Along its bright and 
shining way we see a humanity ennobled 
because well-born of a free and willing 
mother and a self-controlled, justice-lov- 
ing father, and because in all its systems 


and customs it is ‘thinking God’s thoughts | 


after Him.’ If I did not believe this I 
could not have written out my little life 
story. Now in the sunset of my days I 
wish to sound out to all women, full and 
clear, the ncte of hope that is growing 
every day in sweetness and power in my 
own spirit, ‘It is daybreak everywhere.’”’ 
We shall publish further particulars 
from this book later. x Bw 


Tur Workup BeautTiFuL in Books. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1901. Price, $1.00. 


This is the fourth volume of a series 
with similar titles. It is devoted in this 
case to the world of books, and is fittingly 
prefaced by the words of Fenelon: “if 
the crowns of the world were laid at my 
feet in exchange for my love of read- 
ing, I would spurn them aill.’’ Our 
author regards books as ‘‘food for life,”’ 
and as “opening golden doors.’’ The 
‘immortal rose of literature finds its 
inflorescence in romance both as dra- 
matic poetry and as the novel. To 
contemporary life the novel is what 
the Miracle Play was to the Thirteenth 
Century—at once the embodiment of the 
Mysteries and the Moralities.’’ Miss 
Whiting quotes Emily Dickinson, whu 
says: ‘*Thesoul selects her own society,”’ 
and Stephen Phillips, who affirms that 
‘In the years that shall be ye shall har- 
ness the Powers of the Ether and drive 
them with reins as a steed.’’ The book is 
largely composed of quotations and com- 
ments suggestive of the finest gems of lit- 
erature. If the reader will familiarize 
himself with the authors named, he will 
have achieved a liberal education. Miss 
Whiting is thus at once a guide and an 
interpreter to her readers. After she has 
pointed out the quality of a work in a few 
salient sentences, the reader will be en- 
abled to appreciate its value better than 
ever before. Her comments are made 
with insight and appreciation, and her 
selections alone would make the book 
valuable. If only her readers will go to 
the fountains she indicates, they will gain 
enjoyment and instruction of priceless 
value, Many of the authors she quotes 
are familiar names, but she recalls scores 
of little known but significant voices. We 
are introduced to a galaxy of bright but 
unfamiliar stars through her powerfuland 
discriminating telescope. H. B.B. 


SreEecH Hesirarion. By E. J. 
Thorpe, of Newton Centre, Mass. 


Ellery 


This is a treatise on elocution designed 
to overcome impediments to vocal expres- 
sion. One form of serious speech-disturb- 
ance is undeveloped articulation. It is 
said that Henry Ward Beecher spent three 
years in overcoming an indistinctness of 
speech that originally unfitted him for 
pulpit oratory. In the Boston public 
schools there are said to be more than 500 
children who speak with great difficulty. 
Apparently the needs of a great army of 
sufferers, three times as numerous as the 
blind, insane, and deaf mutes added to- 
gether escaped the attention of Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, and call for public aid. This 
treatise will be of immeasurable service 
in calling attention to an army of unfor- 
tunates who have hitherto been over- 
looked, and in supplying a remedy for 


their sad condition. It should have a 

wide circulation. x 8; 2, 

Tur Purity AND DeEsTINY OF MODERN 
SprriruaLismM. By Thomas Bartlett 


Hall. 
1901. 


Of the nine articles which compose this 
volume, three were published in 1863 un- 
der the title of ‘‘Modern Spiritualism: By 
a Bible Spiritualist,’ and three in 1883 
called ‘‘Modern Spiritualism the Opening 
Way.’’ The three now added cover the 
writer’s experience to the present time. 
As a whole, they furnish a progressive 
treatment of the subject worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. The object is 
declared to be a ‘‘basic prevention of all 
sickness and crime through a better un- 
derstanding of the marriage relations and 
the holy duties of parentage.”’ H. B. B. 


Boston: Cupples and Schoenhof. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Up AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By 
Mary Devereux. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, 1901. Price, 81.25. 


This is a lively, cheerful narrative of 
everyday life on the New England sea- 
coast. It has strong local color, and re- 
produces the dialect and manners of a 
seashore town. Captain Jack is a quaint, 
lovable little boy; Uncle Billy is sure to 
be a favorite; Margaret and Loleta and 
Dr. Jasper and Mrs. Bessly are just such 
people as we meet every day. ‘The story 
is simple, natural, and interesting. 

H. B. B. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND HIS Critics. By 
Charles G. Waite, A. M. Chicago: 1900. 


In this work it is proposed to give a 
brief but complete view of what Spencer 
calls “the new philosophy.’’ The acca- 
racy and intelligence of this synopsis are 
affirmed by Frederic Harrison, who thinks 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
|} cannot reach the seat of the disease, 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
| take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
| Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine, It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free, 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props.,Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














it should be satisfactory to Mr. Spencer, 
as it is to himself. In successive chapters 
are stated Spencer’s doctrines of the Un- 
knowable and Knowable, of evolution, 
biology, psychology, ethics, and educa- 
tion. Criticisms are mentioned by 28 
writers. In later chapters are treated 
Spencer’s views of Creation, Atheism, Ag- 
nosticism, Consciousness, Idealism, etc. 
Spencer’s claim to have reconciled Science 
aud Religion is disputed by Mr. Waite, 
“since his doctrine ignores morality.”’ If 
there be a reconciliation therefore, it 
must be one between science and ‘‘a reli- 
gion devoid of morality,’’ which is a con- 
tradiction of terms. Ht. B. B. 


Tue Maaic Kry. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1901, 
Price, $1. 

At acertain period of human develop- 
ment men believed in miracles; later they 
outgrew that belief. Just so at a certain 
age children believe in magic, and readily 
accept any tale that deals in wonderful 
happenings. How they enjoy fairy tales, 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, nar- 
ratives of pirates, shipwrecks and strange 
adveutures! Here is a story of magic. A 
boy finds in a chest a wonderful key 
which effects the most extraordinary 
transformations and surprises. He can 
give life to inanimate objects, make him- 
self invisible, turn brass and copper into 
| Silver and change living people into mo- 
tionless statues. His strange adventures 
will be read with rapture by the little 
folks and be even a source of amusement 
to children of a larger growth. It is a 
good book to read to children and for 
children to read to each other. H. Bb. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WISE LOG. 

The owner of an old shepherd dog tells 
many stories of his intelligence. 

The collie, Don, has been much annoyed 
by the conduct of a neighbor’s dog, who 
is too lazy to bury bones for his own eat- 
ing, but greatly enjoys unearthing the 
treasures of others, 

When Don had been deprived of several 
choice bones in this way, he evidently 
meditated over the matter, and at last a 
bright idea came to him, 

One day after dinner, when the neigh- 
bor’s dog was out of the way, Don began 
to dig a hole not far from where his master 
sat watching him. The hole was unus- 
ually deep; in it he deposited a big and 
still eminently desirable bone. ‘Then he 
covered it well with earth, disappeared 
for a moment, and came back with a small 
bone which had seen its best and its 
second best days, but was still good 
enough, in Don’s opinion, for a thief, 

This bone he laid on the earth which 
hid the big one, and scraped the soil over 
it with elaborate care. His master had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the plan 
was successful, for early the next morning 
he saw the thief hastily leaving the prem 
ises with the small bone in his mouth. 

Later in the day Don reaped the reward 
of his wisdom as@he sat munching and 
crunching the big bone at his leisure. 
Youth's Companion, 
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HOW THE ELEPHANT GOT THE CAKE. 





A story is told by an English magazine 
of an elephant that, when a mere baby, 
was sent as a present to Queen Victoria 
by an Indian Prince. 

Ile was shipped as a deck passenger by 
one of the Indian mail steamers from 
Bombay, and as he was only the height 
of a well-grown calf, and was always tract- 
able, he was permitted to have the run of 
the decks for an hour, By the sailors he 
was called the ‘‘bos’n’s mate,”’ 
the way he had of carefully picking up 
every loose coil of rope that he could find 
and throwing it over the side, being, as 
Jack said, ‘‘as bad as a naval lieutenant 
for keeping the decks tidy.”’ 

Among other acquaintances that he 
formed was that of the ship’s baker, 
whose office he soon discovered to be the 
source of all the sweet dainties with 
which he was petted. Here he took to 
making a regular morning call for some- 
thing sweet. He was generally regaled 
with a stale tart or piece of cake, but one 
morning when he called and extended his 
trunk, as usual, he found that his call was 


owing to 








unwelcome. Something had made the 
baker cross, and instead of a cake he got 
a blow on the trunk from the rolling pin. 

The blow was not severe, but the ‘*bos’n”’ 
turned tail and went trumpeting to the 
deck, where he took up a post that would 
enable him to watch for his assailant. Be- 
fore long he saw the baker leave his 
“shop.’’ The young elephant promptly 
marched down, and with several vigorous 
sweeps of his trunk he swept all the 
shelves in the bakery clear, until loaves, 
tarts, cakes, patty pans and cake tins lay 
in confusion on the deck. This achieved, 
he bolted like a school boy, and was locked 
up in disgrace; but when the circum- 
stances were made known the popular 
verdict was in his favor, and he was allowed 
his liberty as before. 

‘*Bos’n’’ marched down instanter to the 
baker, and never failed from that day to 
exact tribute, which was regularly paid, 
and from that time he and his opponent 
became fast friends. 
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HUMOROUS. 








Customer (getting his hair cut)—Didn’t 
you nip off a piece of the ear then? 

Barber (reassuringly )—Yes, sah, a small 
piece, but not ’nough to affect de hearin’, 
sah, 


Gen. Wolfe overheard a young officer 
say in a familiar manner, ‘‘Wolfe and I 
drank a bottle of wine together.’’ He 
said in displeasure, “I think you might 
say Gen. Wolfe.” ‘‘No,’ replied the sub- 
altern, with happy presence of mind, ‘did 
you ever hear of Gen. Achilles or Gen. 
Cwsar?”’ 


After this fashion does a Scotch farmer 
rebuke his sons for a recent fight: 

‘*Ye hae been fectin’ again, ye blakes,”’ 
thundered their father, ‘‘Mind ye, if 
this happens again, I will break every 
bone in your bodies. I will have you 
know that lam a man of peace!’’—S, R, 
Crockett, in New Lippincott. 


The steamer rolled and pitched in the 
waves. ‘Dear boy,’’ groaned Cholly, at 
the end of his first hour on shipboard, 
‘promise me you will send my remains 
home to my people!”’ 

Another hour passed. ‘Dear boy,” 
feebly moaned Cholly, ‘‘you needn’t send 
my remains home, There won’t be any.”’ 


One day a jar of sweet damsons was 
missing from the preserve closet. At the 
table, when the matter was mentioned, 
each one present, except a small boy, de- 
nied all knowledge in regard to the jar. 
At last the boy was asked if he knew what 
had become of the missing fruit. He re- 
plied: ‘‘My pa doesn’t ‘low me to talk at 
the table.”’ 


Mr. Kelly—An’ how are ye this mornin’ 
Mistress Flyn? Is yer rhumatiz any bet- 
ter? 

Mrs. Flyn—Well, yis, I think it is, I 
thank ye koindly. ‘The new doctor's 
treatment is doin’ me a worl’ av good, I 
belave. He advoises me to take queen 
ann eternally, and to rub anarchy on me 
jiints. So I’m doin’ it, an’ [ think its’ 
helpin’ me wonderfully.—Christian Work. 


“Well, you’re a veterinary surgeon,— 
what do you know about a horse?”’ asked 
a browbeating attorney. 

‘*T don’t pretend to be a horse doctor,”’ 
replied the witness, ‘but I know a good 
deal of the nature of the animal.,”’ 

‘That means to say you know a horse 
from a jackass when you see them,” con- 
tinued the lawyer in the same style, look- 
ing knowing and glancing triumphantly 
around, 

“Oh, yes, just so,’ drawled the intend- 
ed victim, gazing intently at his legal 
tormentor, ‘For instance, I should never 
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take you for a horse! 
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BOSTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school ta 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


, peennes examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free. 


———<$<$<$ 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments, 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S, Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jieague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187+. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNs 
H. SHaw, Auioms Stonz BLacKwRtL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony bee States bing | have wens 
Sn e. ress Leaflet Department. * 
as. 3 Park St., Boston, Maa. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 


2. Any person who takes & paper regularly | 


from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EMANCIPATION BY MACHINERY. 


The marvels of modern production 
have vastly promoted the emancipation of 
women, So long as the lives of most 
women were necessarily absorbed in con- 
tinnous and ever-recurring drudgery, 
there was no possibility of sufficient lei- 
sure to extend their thoughts and activi- 
ties beyond their daily houseliold duties. 
A life of routine was the lot of the sex, 
and as a result they had to accept and 
adapt themselves to a secondary and sub- 
ordinate position. 

George B. Waldron, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for November, gives a few striking 
illustrations of the revolution effected 
within the past century in the occupa- 
tions of women. He says: 

“The knitting-needle was our grand- 
mother’s badge of servitude. Wherever 
she went a set went with her, and scarce- 
ly was she seated before the bright steels 
began to flash under her swift fingers. 
She wound her yarn from the back of a 
chair or from grandfather’s bands when 
he came courting, and it took from twenty 
to forty hours of her busy life to knit a 
pair of stockings. To-day the work is 
done in the factory, and fifty people tak- 
ing the materials through half as many 
processes turn out thirty-five hundred 
pairs of stockings inaday. Nine minutes 
of one person’s labor completes a pair, 
which is two hundred and fifty times as 
fast as with the knitting-needles. 

“This is in fine cotton. In woolen, the 
yarn being coarser, the hand-work is pro- 
portionally more rapid. Simply to keep 
the average family in socks and stockings 
for a year used to take the constant toil 
of one woman fifteen hours a day for a 
month. Think of the emancipation to 
woman’s fingers where one person with 
modern machinery can do as much in only 
four hours! 

“And this saving is in knitting only. 
To card and spin the cotton and wool for 
the family foot-wear took a week addi- 
tional under the hand methods, against 
less than two hours by modern processes, 
In the old days two ‘runs’ or forty ‘knots’ 
of woolen yarn were counted a day’s 
work for a good spinner. One person 
with the mvudern spinning-machine will 
run off the same amount in ten minutes, 
The wool was combed out from the tleece 
and shaped with hand cards into long 
rolls for spinning. The modern carding- 
machine prepares fifty to a hundred times 
as much with the same work, The saving 
in carding of cotton is even more marked, 
One person to-day can tend as many as 
twenty-five machines, and under the most 
favorable conditions will do twenty-five 
hundred times as much as with the old 
hand cards. 

‘“‘Woman has also been emancipated 
from weaving. Take, for example, the 
making of a roll of thirty yards of cotton 
sheeting. To prepare the yarn alone 
from the raw cotton consumed two hun- 
dred and seventy hours. One person 
with modern machinery accomplishes 
this in sixty-five minutes. The weaving 
took seventy hours more. The operative 
to-day, tending four looms, turns off the 
thirty yards in two hours, Cloth must 
have been used very sparingly in the old 
days, when at least eleven hours of hard 
toil went into every yard. A hundred 
yards were none too ample to supply the 
clothing the bedding, and other house- 
hold needs of the average family for a 


year. And this required the constant 
toil of one member for at least four 
months of fifteen-hour days. With the 
modern factory, one person’s work for fif 
teen hours at most will give the same 
results. Four months for the family sup- 
ply of cloth, five weeks for the stockings 


and the socks! Nearly one-half woman's 
time. The modern factory system has 
taken all this work out of the home, and 
accomplishes it with two days of one op- 
erative’s labor. 

“After the cloth is woven the garment 
is yet to be made. In the early days this 
work was done in the home, eitber by the 
women or by the tailoress who went from 
house to house. It took about five hours 
to cut and make the plainest garment, 
such as a pair of overalls. This is one 
woman’s work for thirty minutes under 
the modern machine methods. A dozen 
or more garments to-day are cut out at 
once with cutting machines driven by 
steam or electricity, four buttons are riv- 
eted on in the time required to sew one 
en, and twenty button-holes are cut and 
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worked by machinery in the time that one 
could be done by hand. 

“Elias Howe did a notable thing when 
he changed the eyelet of the needle to the 
point end and harnessed it to a wheel. 
Ordinary seams can be run up in a fifth to 
a tenth the time needed with needle and 
thimble and with far less labor. Attached 
to the electric motor, this speed can be 
doubled. In some operations, such as 
tine stitching on a shirt front or collar, 
the machine, which does it fast as well 
as slowly, saves often sixty and seventy- 
fold. Once it took five hours to make a 
plain shirt. To-day, while from thirty 
to fifty people may unite in the making 
of a shirt, it is finished in thirty-five min- 
utes. A pair of trousers formerly took 
ten hours’ labor, while an hour’s work in 
an up-to-date factory, divided among per- 
haps fifty people, turns outa pair. Once 
it took from twenty to forty hours to 
make a coat, and seven to ten hours a 
vest. Modern methods produce these 
garments with a third the labor.”’ 

In the lives of men similar economies 
have been effected, The result is an im- 
mense development of possible leisure in 
the community, as well as an extension to 
both women and men of comforts former- 
ly enjoyed only by a few. 

As sharers in the results of this devel- 
opment of productive industry, so many 
women are now relieved from drudgery, 
in whole or in part, that their special 
abilities are being utilized in wider social 
relations. As housekeepers they can now 
share in the management of the munici- 
pal, State, and national housekeeping; as 
mothers they can follow their sons and 
daughters beyond the home into school 
and church and society; as citizens they 
can form and express opinions upon every 
question of public interest. 

People who would now remand intelli- 
gent, public-spirited women to the exclu- 
sive limitations of household cares are as 
unreasonable as though they should for- 
bid men from utilizing the telephone and 
automobile. Equal suffrage for women is 
as certain to come as the department- 
store and the electric car. Emancipation 
from drudgery is the guarantee of wom- 
en’s enfranchisement. H. B. B. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Senate of Victoria University has 
approved plans for a women’s residence 
to cost $50,000. This amount was given 
for the purpose by the late W. E. H. Mas- 
sey. The building will be 150x45, three 
stories high, of cut stone and pressed 
brick, and of the English college style of 
architecture. It is expected to be ready 
for occupation at the beginning of the 
term of 1902. It will be the first women’s 
coliege residence in Ontario, 

A report to be issued by Miss Gill, dean 
of Barnard College, shows English to be 
the most popular department, Latin next 
and history third. Physics was the most 
popular elective among the pure sciences, 
but botany had an attendance of only one 
less. Various preparatory schools con- 
tinue to found scholarships at Barnard, 
The alumna of Miss Anne Brown's school, 
Mile. Veltin’s school, the Brearley school, 
the Peebles and Thompson school, the 
Misses Grahams’ school, and Miss Chis- 
holm’s school have all done so. 

At Bryn Mawr the essay department, 
with its equipment of six readers in Eng- 
lish, is continuing the work begun last 
year in the fortnightly papers, as well as 
long essays. It is a required course for 
two years. All the students receive care- 
ful training in the writing of English. 
An additional course is given, under the 
name of ‘Descriptive English.’’ Here the 
training is more definitely for creative 
work. The course has grown steadily in 
popularity, and the class is now very large. 

Schiller’s birthday was celebrated by 
the German club at Vassar with an enter- 
tainment in ‘Phil’ hall. Only German 
was spoken, and a programme from Schil- 
ler’s works was presented, 





President Slocum of Colorado College, 
after thirteen years’ hard labor, is to take 
a year’s leave of absence. During his 
presidency, this co-educational college 
has grown from 25 students to more than 
500, from a faculty of four or five mem- 
bers to one of 36, and from one building 
to eleven, with another, the largest of all, 
now in process of construction. The col- 
lege property has increased from less than 
$100,000 to about $1,000,000. Wherever 
Dr. Slocum goes for his vacation, the 
friends of equal suffrage should call upon 
him to speak of its good effects in Col- 
orado, to which he has often borne warm 
testimony. 

It is the custom at Vassar for each 
senior class to furnish a room on the sen- 
ior corridor as a class parlor, where sen- 
iors can receive their guests. Each girl 
in the class contributes something, either 





giving money, or lending some choice 
picture or furnishing from her home, and 
the three under classes make some gift to 
the senior parlor. The whole charge of 
furnishing and decorating the parlor is put 
into the hands of a class committee, and 
no one else sees the room until it is for- 
mally opened by a reception to the sopho- 
mores. This year the senior parlor is said 
to be especially beautiful. 


The Board of Trustees of the Baptist 
Woman's College at Denver, Col., appeals 
to the public for assistance in preserving 
the institution for the purpose to which it 
was dedicated by its founders. It is de- 
sired to raise $35,000 to clear the debt 
from property worth about $500,000, and 
to place the institution on its feet again. 

The new Florence Harkness memorial 
chapel for the Women's College of West- 
ern Reserve University will be dedicated 
Thanksgiving Day. It is named after one 
of the benefactresses of the college and 
the university. The chapel cost more 
than $50,000. 

Miss Dorothea Beale, principal of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, was lately 
presented by the Cheltenham Town Coun- 
cil, in the presence of a distinguished 
company, with the freedom of the borough, 
in recognition of the great work she has 
done for the education of women in Eng- 
land, and the unique position to which, 
under her direction, the Cheltenham La- 
dies’ College has attained amongst the 
educational institutions of the country. 





Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the 
English department of the University of 
Michigan, told the Mt. Holyoke College 
girls on Nov. 19 ‘‘How to read the news- 
paper.’’ If they read a good newspaper 
intelligently during their college course, 
they will be fit to vote when they gradu- 
ate. 


Miss Mary Bidwell Breed is now dean 
of women in Indiana University, at Bloom- 
ington, a position created by the board of 
trustees at a recent meeting. She is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of 
the Pennsyivania College for Women at 
Pittsburg. Later she took the bachelor’s 
degree and that of doctor of philosophy 
at Bryn Mawr. She won the European 
fellowship at Bryn Mawn at the end of her 
senior year. She spent this year in Euro- 
pean study at Heidelberg, making chem- 
istry her major subject and mathematics 
a strong minor. She taught two years in 
the Pennsylvania College at Pittsburg, 
and was an assistant one year at Bryn 
Mawr. She was a prominent member of 
the self-governing board of the students 
at Bryn Mawr, and was a member of the 
advisory board during her graduate period. 
She was president for a year of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne at Pitts- 
burg, an organization of 2,000 members, 
representing nineteen colleges. 


so a 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS 





Mrs. Theresa Wilcox, wife of the dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii, is proprie- 
tor of a newspaper, the first issue of 
which was recently published in Honolulu. 
The paper is semi-weekly, and is printed 
partly in English and partly in Hawaiian. 
Its announced purpose is to support the 
home rule party and the interests of the 
native Hawaiians. 

The New York Women’s Press Club had 
among the guests of honor at a recent 
meeting Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, president 
of the society of American Women in 
London; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 
Denver, Sarah Grand, Jennie June, and 
Fannie Fern. , 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation celebrated its 16th anniversary by 
a reception and dinner at the Parker 
House, Boston, on Nov. 20. There was a 
large attendance. After dinner, the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Annie G. Murray, made a 
brief address of welcome, and then called 
to the chair Mrs. Marion A, McBride, who 
was called ‘the founder of the founders,” 
because of the active part that she took in 
forming the International Women’s Press 
Association at New Orleans, away back 
before the N. E. W. P. A. was organized. 

There were bright and humorous ad- 
dresses by all the former presidents, — 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Mrs. Estelle M. H. 
Merrill, who in the early days ‘twas the 
Women’s Press Association,’’? Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mrs. 
E. M. Gosse, and Mrs. Nella I. Daggett. 
Mrs. Whiton Stone, Mr. Bonnell of the 
Boston Herald, and Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill 
gave original poems, Mrs. Gosse read a 
comical story, and there were brief ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Grace Soper Dole, Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Mrs. McBride called for 
Mrs. Magennis, saying that she had done 
more good, in connection with charities, 
etc., than any other member of the Press 
Association; but Mrs. Magennis had 


slipped away. 





Many amusing reminis- 
cences of early days were recalled. It 
was an evening of friendship and fun, and 
closed with the singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang 
Syne.”’ A. &. B, 


————— wee oe 


“MOTHER BICKERDYKE.” 





(Concluded from page 370.) 

All that night Mother Bickerdyke 
worked like a Titan to save her bloodless, 
feeble patients from being frozen to death. 
The fires were piled higher and higher 
with logs, new fires were kindled which 
came nearly to the tents. until they were 
surrounded by a cordon of immense pyres, 
that roared and crackled in the stinging 
atmosphere. But before midnight the 
fuel gave out. To send men out into the 
forest to cut more, in the darkness and 
awful cold, seemed barbarous. the sur- 
geon in charge dared not order them ont, 
and it is doubtful if the order could have 
been obeyed. ‘“‘We must try and pull 
through until morning,’’. he said, ‘‘for 
nothing can be done to-night.’’ And he 
retired to his own quarters, in a helpless 
mood of mind. 

Mother Bickerdyke was equal to the 
emergency. With her usual disdain of 
red tape, she appealed to the Pioneer 
Corps to take their mules, axes, hooks, 
and chains, and tear down the breast- 























MARY A. BICKERDYKE. 








works near them, made of logs with earth 
thrown up against them. They were of 
no use, having served their purpose dur- 
ing the campaign. Nevertheless, an order 
for their demolition was necessary if they 
were to be destroyed. There was no 
officer of sufficiently high rank present to 
dare give this order; but, after she had 
refreshed the men with a cup or two 
of panado, they went to work at her sug- 
gestion, without orders. They knew, as 
did she, that on the continuance of the 
huge fires through the night depended 
the lives of hundreds of their wounded 
comrades; for there was no bedding for 
the tents, only a blanket or two for each 
wounded man. 

The men of the corps set to work tear- 
ing down the breastworks, and hauling 
the logs to the fierce fires, while Mother 
Bickerdyke ordered barrels of meal to be 
broken open, and mixed with warm water, 
for their mules. Immense caldrons of hot 
drinks were renewedly made under her 
direction- hot coffee, panado, and other 
nourishing potables; and layers of hot 
bricks were put around every wounded 
and sick man of the entire fifteen hun- 
dred as he lay in his cot. From tent to 
tent she ran all night, in the icy gale, hot 
bricks in one hand, and hot drinks in the 
other, cheering, warming, and encourag- 
ing the poor, shivering fellows. 

Suddenly there was a great cry of hor- 
ror; and looking in the direction whence 
it proceeded, she saw thirteen ambulances 
filled with wounded men, who had been 
started for her hospital from Ringgold in 
the morning, by order of the authorities. 
They had been delayed by the rain and 
gale, and for hours had been travelling in 
the darkness and unparalleled coldness, 
both mules and drivers being nearly ex- 
hausted and frozen. On opening the 
ambulances, what a spectacle met Mother 
Bickerdyke’s eyes! They were filled with 
wounded men nearly chilled to death. 
The hands of one were frozen like marble; 
the feet of another, the face of another, 
the bowels of a fourth, who afterward 
died. Every bandage had stiffened into 
ice. The kegs of water had become solid 
crystal; the men, who were past com- 
plaining, almost past suffering, were drop- 
ping into the sleep that ends in death. 
The surgeons of the hospital were all at 
work through the night with Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke, and came promptly to the relief of 
these poor men, hardly one of whom 
escaped amputation of frozen limbs from 
that night’s fearful ride. 

As the night was breaking into the cold 
gray day, the ofticer in command of the 
fost was informed of Mother Bickerdyke’s 
unauthorized exploits. He hastened down 
where the demolished breastworks were 
being rapidly devoured by the flames. He 
took in the situation immediately, and 
saw the necessity of the course she had 
pursued. But it was his business to 
maintain discipline, and so he made a 
show of arresting the irregular proceed- 
ing. By no mere order of his could this 
be done, Not until day-dawn, when they 
could go safely into the woods to cut fuel, 
were the men disposed to abate their raid 
on the breastworks. 

‘*Madam, consider yourself under ar- 
rest!’’ was the Major’s address to the 
ubiquitous Mother Bickerdyke. 

To which she replied, as she flew past 
him with hot bricks and hot drinks, ‘All 








right, Major! I'm arrested. Only don’t 
meddle with me till the weather moder. 
ates, for my men will freeze to death if 
you do!” 

There was some little official hubbub 
over her night’s exploits, but she defended 
herself to the officers who reproved her 
with this indisputable statement: “It's 
lucky for you, old fellows, that I did what 
I did, For if I hadn’t, hundreds of men 
in the hospital tents would have frozen to 
death. Noone at the North would have 
blamed me, but there would have been 
such a hullabaloo about your heads for 
allowing it to happen, that you would 
have lost them, whether or no!” 

Before the raiiroad was completed, there 
was a time of great dearth of supplies, 
She taxed her ingenuity to make much 
out of the little on possessed, and con- 
cocted outré soups of unusual materials 
for which no cook-book has ever given 
receipts. Nothing that she did was amiss 
with the men, who adored her; and the 
singular preparations of food which she 
sometimes furnished them from an almost 
empty Jarder were devoured with the 
keenest relish. ‘*When I get home, boys,"’ 
she used to tell them, “I shall publish a 
starvation cook-book, containing receipts 
for making delicious dishes out of noth- 
ing!” 

The foregoing account of Mother Bick- 
erdyke is condensed from Mrs. Liver- 
more’s delightful book, ‘*My Story of the 
War,’’ in which many other anecdotes of 
this remarkable woman are given. 

After the war, Mother Bickerdyke 
served for a year as housekeeper in the 
Chicago **Home for the Friendless.’’ She 
afterward kept .a hotel in Salina, Kan., 
and later had a position in the U. S. mint 
in San Francisco. When Kansas was ray- 
aged by locusts, and when Northern Mich- 
igan was swept by forest fires, she came 
Kast to solicit help for the sufferers, with 
vigor and success. Mrs. Livermore says: 

‘“One summer she came to Massachusetts 
for a brief visit with her old friends. She 
arrived at my home at the close of a dis- 
mally rainy day, wet and exhausted. She 
had spent the day in Boston, searching 
for an old soldier from Illinois, who had 
served out three terms in the house of 
correction for drunkenness. I remon- 
strated, ‘My dear friend, why do you, at 
the age of seventy-three, waste yourself 
on such a worthless creatureas B 4 
Turning to me with a flash of her blue 
eyes, she answered: ‘Mary Livermore, | 
have a commission from the Lord God 
Almighty to do all I can for every miser- 
able creature who comes inmy way. He’s 
always sure of two friends—God and me!’ ”’ 

Mother Bickerdyke spent the last part 
of her life in Kansas. She was a believer 
in woman suffrage, and doubtless did her 
duty as a voter at municipal elections. She 
was poor. After seventeen years of un- 
successful effort, her friends at last suc- 
ceeded in getting her a pension of $25 per 
month from the government to which she 
had saved many thousands of dollars, be- 
sides thousands of lives more precious 
than money. Butthat she resolutely for- 
bade it, the old soldiers would have sur- 
rounded her with every luxury, even if 
they had impoverished themselves to do so. 
‘The boys have all they can do to make a 
living for themselves and families,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and they shajl not be burdened with 
the care of me.’’ It was appropriate that 
her death on Nov. 8 should have taken 
place at a town in Kansas bearing the 
brave name of Bunker Hill. She was 
buried at her old home in Galesburg, IIl., 
beside her husband. 

The Topeka (Kan.) Herald says: 

‘“‘At the age of 84, after fifty years of 
heroic service, this remarkable woman, 
whose name is as much revered by the 
ex-Union soldiers of the civil war as that 
of any general, passed peacefully away. 

“The soldiers yet living ought to start 
a fund in every Grand Army post to build 
an appropriate monument for her. To 
the ex-Union soldiers living in Kansas the 
memory of Mother Bickerdyke is espe- 
cially dear. For years she has been a fa- 
miliar figure at reunions. Let the old sol- 
diers of Kansas move in this matter. The 
Herald will receive and acknowledge con- 
tributions from places where there is no 
Grand Army post.”’ 











WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Last Sunday thirty-four pulpits in Fort 
Worth, Texas, were occupied by women 
of the National W. C. T. U., most of whom 
preached both morning and evening. The 
despatches say: ‘‘The topics covered the 
whole common ground of religious thought 
of the world. Doctrinal discourse was 
tabooed. Methodists occupied Presbyte- 
rian pulpits, Unitarians talked to Metho- 
dist Episcopal congregations, and Baptists 
and Congregationalists fraternized under 
the white banner of temperance. All 
preached to appreciative and overflowing 
congregations.” " 

Among the speakers were Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, Mrs. Mabel L. Conklin, Mrs. Addie 
N. Fields, and Miss Christine Tenting of 
London, Eng. The annual convention 
sermon was preached in the Christian 
Tabernacle by Elizabeth Greenwood of 
New York. In the afternoon a grand 
Philippine rally was held at the Opera 
House, which was overflowed. “The ques- 
tion of evangelizing the islands was dis- 
cussed, and pledges were secured to main- 
tain a missionary for a year. 





The St. Louis Christian Advocate says: 


The bishops of the M. E. Church, North, 
have decided that ‘‘deaconnesses’’ may 
both teach and perform evangelistic work, 
and the carefully worded decision on the 
subject practically opens to women the 
pulpits of the denomination. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interested 
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eyes by the members of other Christian 
bodies, and there is no doubt that if it 
proves successful, the services of Christian 
women will be utilized in directions not 
now regarded as advisable. 


There is only one woman ‘serving as 
chaplain of a prison for men in the United 
States, although women have for many 
years been chaplains of the Reformatory 
Prison for Women at Sherborn, Mass. 


Mrs. May Preston Slosson, wife of the: 


vice-president of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, has for more than 
two years presided over the spiritual wel- 
fare of the convicts in the State Peniten- 
tiary at Laramie, Wy. Some account of her 
work there has already been given in our 
columns. The chapel of the penitentiary is 
described by a correspondent of the Inter- 
Ocean as one of the brightest, coziest, sun- 
niest rooms in the building, with broad 
windows to the west, overlooking an ex- 
panse of plain many miles in extent, 
stretching away first to the steep moun- 
tains, above and beyond which rises the 
snowy range with its eternal covering of 
snow. 

These windows, being always light and 
always warmed by the afternoon sun, in 
an atmosphere that is cloudy less than 15 
per cent. of the time, are always full of 
potted plants, geraniums in a dozen hues, 


fuchsias, petunias, and other plants, 
watched and tended as carefully as a 
baby. 


The walls are adorned with religious 
pictures, with here and there a portrait of 
some friend or some public character, or 
a colored print of some scene the artist 
has fancied would please the finer senses 
of men hidden from the world. 

Rough piné benches are the furniture, 
with the speaker’s desk of pine boards, a 
few chairs, and a cabinet organ. Upon 
the benches the men sit with folded arms, 
and listen to the hymns sung by the con- 
vict choir, assisted by such local talent as 
may volunteer. Some of the men have 
fine, well-trained voices, and these lead 
the singing. ‘ 

The services are not very different from 
those held elsewhere. There is hymn 
singing, scripture reading, a solo now and 
then, a prayer or two, and a short address 
by the chaplain. Sometimes she takes a 
text from one of the lessons she has read, 
but oftener from some incident with 
which her hearers are familiar, and for 
half an hour she talks to them, and with 
them, at times moving them to tears. At 
other times the men are led to smile and 
nod approvingly one to the other. The 
whole service is impressive. 

Mrs, Slosson is described as a quiet, 
modest, earnest, unassuming little woman, 
just fitted for the position. Rain or shine, 
she is in her place, having missed but one 
or two Sundays in the more than two 
years she has been at work. Once she 
stayed away to lay her baby boy in the 
city cemetery. But generally, neither the 
bleak winds and blinding snows of the 
long and hard winter nor the heat of the 
summer have sufficed to keep her away 
from the prison, and the men who so 
eagerly watch from the grated windows 
of the long, stuffy cellhouse for her com- 
ing. 
s Slosson was born at Ilion, N. Y., 
but moved with her parents to Kansas 
when she was a small girl. She went to 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, where she 
took the degrees B. S.and M.S. Thence 
she went to Cornell, completed the three 
years’ post-graduate course in two years, 
and took her Ph. D. before she was twenty- 
one. Fora little while she occupied the 
chair of Greek in a Presbyterian college 
at Hastings, Neb. Ten years ago she 
married Professor Slosson, professor of 
chemistry in the University of Wyoming, 
and since then has been a resident of 
Laramie. 

Mrs. Slosson has a beautiful home on 
one of the principal streets of the city, 
surrounded by everything that can make 
her life pleasant. Her mother, who is 
described as a high-minded, intelligent 
Christian woman, lives with her, and her 
husband and nine-year-old son are said to 
idolize her. 

A little more than two years ago some 
of the leading members of the faculty of 
the University and others organized a 
lecture course for the prisoners at the 
State penitentiary. Mrs. Slosson was 
asked to take part, and delivered two of 
the Tuesday afternoon lectures, 

A vacancy occurring in the chaplaincy 
of the prison, the prisoners were asked to 
select from among the ministers of the 
city one whom they would like to have 
appointed as their spiritual adviser. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and with a 
unanimity of sentiment that found ex- 
pression in a shout, they chose this little 
woman, and asked that she be appointed. 

At first Mrs. Slosson feared she had not 
the courage, and her husband feared she 
had not the strength. She told the men 
this, but they were insistent, and believ- 
ing she could be of some use to them, she 
gave her consent. The appointment was 
recommended, and the Governor signed 
the commission. On July 4, 1899, she 


appeared before the prisoners as their 
chaplain for the first time. 

In a monograph sent by Warden Mc- 
Donald of the Wyoming State peniten- 
tiary .to the International Congress of 
prison superintendents at Brussels in 
+ 1900, he wrote: 

The morai training of the prisoners is 
entirely under the control of the chaplain, 
Mrs. May Preston Slosson. The appoint 
; ment of Mrs. Slosson, while it attracted 
widespread attention and comment, we 
feel was the best move in the direction of 
bettering the condition of the inmates that 
has ever been made in this or any other 
penal institution. Mrs. Slosson is an ex- 
ceptional woman, being eminently fitted 
for the work, and at the same time enters 
into it with a wholeheartedness that 
makes itself felt by one and all. She isa 
woman of great refinement and an honor 
graduate of Cornell University, New York. 
Breaches of discipline have decreased 
nearly 50 per cent. since her appointment, 
as there seems to be a general feeling of 
shame among the prisoners that Mrs. 
Slosson should know that they are under 
punishment. She has endeared herself to 
each one of the prisoners, and her chapel 
services are models of their kind. 

For several years before her appoint- 
ment Mrs. Slosson had shown lively inter- 
est in the spiritual welfare of the inmates 
of this prison, and now that she is a regu- 
lar appointee we feel that her good work 
has only begun, and that it will be fol- 
lowed by the best results. 

The first thing a prisoner does upon 
being released is to go to the home of the 
chaplain, who always hada kind word, a 
hand-shake and an expression of good 
wishes. She knows their history almost 
to a man, their traits of character, their 
hopes and aspirations, and to her are due 
in marked degree many instances of their 
honorably living down their past. The 
penitentiary at Laramie was founded 
thirty yeers ago by the United States 
government as a military prison, but 
when the government decided to abandon 
Fort Saunders it abandoned the prison 
also, and made a present of it to the State 
of Wyoming. While it has answered its 
purpose excellently, it is going to be 
given up for a prison constructed on more 
modern lines at Rawlins. 

Many memories will cling to the old 
gray walls of the abandoned prison, but 
none sweeter, none holier than those of 
the brave, pleasure-sacrificing, honest lit- 
tle woman who has done so much for its 
unfortunate inmate 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week on Wednesday, a reception 
was given by the Fort Green Chapter to 
Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, the president- 
general of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
It took place at the Pierrepont Assembly 
rooms, Brooklyn. Mrs. Charles H. Terry, 
the regent, presided, and Mrs. Robert 
Hall Wiles, State Regent of Lllinois, was 
also a guest of honor. Mrs. Fairbanks 
made a pleasing address, in which she 
spoke with earnestness of what the Na- 
tional Society proposed to do in establish- 
ing a great hall of record at Washington, 
where all archives might be kept and 
meetings held. Mrs. Wiles, Mrs. Mary 
A. Lockwood, Mrs, Hugh Reed Griffin and 
others talked briefly. Tea was served 
after the formal reception, and all had an 
opportunity to be presented to Mrs, Fair- 
banks. ° 

It was a pleasant occasion, but what in- 
terested me most was the expression of 
sympathy with all the demands for wo- 
man’s advancement and even for woman 
suffrage which ran through the speeches. 
Mrs. Fairbanks delighted those present 
by saying that in all the archives that they 
proposed to collect for the Memorial 
building the names of the mothers as well 
as the fathers of the Republic would be 
enrolled, She repeatedly asserted that 
they were most desirous of recording 
what the women had done for the nation, 
and spoke with much pride of the monu- 
ment erected by the efforts of the National 
Society to Mary George, the mother of 
Washington. The other speakers made 
addresses that once would have been 
called ‘‘woman’s rights discourses,’’ so 
full were they of the claims of their sex 
for greater labors and larger opportuni- 
ties. More than one of these dainty wom- 
en of society said words favorable to 
woman suffrage, and every such expres- 
sion was received with applause. It was 
a pleasure to hear all this, for it shows 
that the new officers of this great associa- 
tion are going to do justice to what the 
women of the country have accomplished. 

It is my good fortune to attend many 
gatherings of women, and I find all of 
them fully imbued with the inspiration of 
freedom. At the Federation of Clubs, at 
temperance conventions, at State Granges, 
at Woman’s Relief Corps reunions, call 
them what you will, wherever bodies of 
women are convened, there the demand 
for better opportunities and even claims 
for suffrage are constantly heard. I re- 
member, a few years ago, when the State 
Federation of Clubs met at Rochester, 











Miss Anthony was given an hour, under 
strict injunctions that none of her speak- 
ers were to advocate political freedom. 
All meekly obeyed the mandate, talking 
of legislation for women, schools, etc., 
and then, when the hour was over and we 
had retired, a little society woman in a 
pink, waist who said she had left three 
babies at home, arose and made a ringing 
woman suffrage address, for which she 
was heartily applauded. 

The advocates of the ballot may con- 
gratulate themselves in that they have 
done their work. One day, in talking of 
the anti-slavery agitation, Mrs. Stanton 
said that as the sentiment in favor ot abo- 
lition waxed in the country the meetings 
of organized anti-slavery bodies waned. 
And for this reason, that at every public 
meeting, every social gathering, the sub- 
ject was discussed, and when the whole 
nation was imbued with the thought of 
emancipation, the meetings of the en- 
rolled advocates grew less important. 
To-day a large majority of the wom- 
en of the United States are in favor 
of better opportunities and of equal 
pay for their sex; a very great number be- 
lieve that they should have the ballot; 
and in one sense every gathering of wom- 
en is a step towards the strengthening of 
this thought. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Maryland Junior Republic has 
elected a girl president. . 
The Georgia Legislature has voted down 
by 113 to 17 a bill to disfranchise the 
Negro. 


Though Quay won in Pennsylvania, the 
machine majority was cut down from 
123,000 to 35,000. 


The candidates on the tickets in New 
York at the recent election comprised 113 
lawyers, 47 artisans and mechanics, 40 
merchants and tradesmen, 17 clerks, 12 
physicians,.32 liquor dealers, 11 profes- 
sional politicians, 10 office-holders, 25 real 
estate brokers, and eight undertakers, 


It is rather remarkable that in the cen- 
tennial number of the N. Y. Evening Post, 
among the hundreds of generous tributes 
from the men of the nation, only three 
women — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi—should have sent a word 
of praise. But doubtless many other 
women appreciate the Post. 


Mrs. L. M. Stevens has been unani- 
mously reélected president of the National 
W. C. T. U. Mrs. Susannah Fry was 
chosen corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Clara Hotfman recording secretary, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Barker treasurer. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favoring, among other 
good things, equal suffrage, arbitration, 
and an equal standard of morals for men 
and women, 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York 
City, asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion: ‘Can you suggest any reason why 
the ‘cadets,’ whose shameless business 
is just now receiving such vigorous de- 
nunciation, should continue to enjoy the 
privilege of the franchise, while their un- 
fortunate victims are both forbidden to 
vote and used as a constant argument 
against the extension of the suffrage to 
other women?”’ 


Tho Boston Public School Association 
has nominated for the school board George 
E. Brock, Frank Dow, Emily Howard, R. 
B. Miller, Joseph Morrill, R. G. Morris, 
M. B. Mulvey, R. T. Paine, Jr., Phineas 
Pierce and J.J. Storrow. The Republi- 
cans have endorsed the entire list. The 
Independent Women Voters have nomi- 
nated the same candidates, with the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Elston for Mr. Mulvey. 
The Democrats have entrusted the making 
up of their list of candidates for the board 
to a committee of twenty-five, and will 
probably follow their usual policy of hold- 
ing back their nominations as long as pos- 
sible—a bad plan, since it leaves little 
time to inquire into the qualifications of 
the candidates. 


So many rallies in the interest of the 
Boston public schools have been held the 
past few days that it is impossible to give 
a list of the meetings and speakers. A 
very large rally in which five organiza- 
tions of women united was gotten up by 
the East Boston Suffrage League, and ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Livermore and other 
prominent speakers. A fine rally in Fan- 
euil Hall, arranged by Miss Stella Hall 
and the Young Women’s Political Club, 
was addressed by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mrs. Livermore and Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. But meetings have been going 
on in every direction, with the gratifying 
result that thereare now 15,545 women’s 
names on the register—5,037 of them add- 
ed since last year. 


Miss C. Becerra, whose father was Col- 
ombian minister to Washington fifteen 
years ago, has succeeded at last in escap- 





ing from Venezuela, where she has been 
detained by President Castro. She has 
joined her family at Port of Spain, where 
her father, who is blind, has resided since 
his expulsion from the capital. Her 
brothers are consuls for Colombia in Trin- 
idad and Curacoa, and it is said to have 
been because of a desire to hold them in 
check that President Castro refused to 
permit her deportation. With the assist- 
ance of an officer of a French steamer 
which plies between La Guayra and Trini- 
dad, Miss Becerra succeeded in eluding 
the watchers, and, dressed as a nun, she 
escaped to Trinidad. Miss Becerra was 
educated in the United States. 


The Union Traction Company and the 
Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, 
two of the great corporations which have 
for years been dodging their legal taxes, 
have applied to the United States Circuit 
Court for an injunction to restrain the 
Illinois State Board of Equalization from 
assessing them. It will be remembered 
that the Supreme Court of Illinois lately 
ordered the Board to assess them, in con- 
sequence of legal steps taken by the Chi- 
cago teachers. ‘The corporations evicent- 
ly mean to fight to the last ditch. They 
have invoked the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution, which says that 
private property shall not be taken with- 
out due process of law. ‘They claim that 
the process which the Illinois Supreme 
Court outlined as legal is not lawful, and 
therefore is in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


Mayor Low of New York will soon 
have to appoint the 46 members of the 
Board of Education. The appointments 
are to be made on the third Monday in 
January, and the appointees will serve 
till Dec. 31, 1906. For many years the 
friends-of the schools have tried in vain 
to induce successive Mayors of New York 
to appoint some women on the board; the 
pressure brought to bear for these places 
by self-seeking politicians was too strong. 
If Mayor Low appoints a good proportion 
of educated and sensible women on the 
board, he will do an excellent thing for 
the schools and the children. There are 
more first-rate women than first-rate men 
who have the leisure to serve in these un- 
paid but important positions; and since 
half the children in the public schools 
are girls and nearly all the teachers are 
women, it seems self-evident that there 
ought to be women on the Board of Edu- 
cation, 


President Garrett Droppers of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, in sending us the 
interesting article by the late Mrs, Cora 
A. Rand Droppers on ‘'The Chushin- 
gura,’’ which appears in this week’s 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, says in a _ private 
letter: 


The Chushingura is the Japanese term 
for the historical account of the adven- 
ture of the Forty-Seven Ronins, a story 
well known to all who have read Mid- 
ford’s ‘‘Tales of Old Japan.”’ It is per- 
haps the most characteristic story of 
Japan, and I doubt if there is a Japanese 
in the whole Empire of 42,000,000 who has 
not heard it. The article was written by 
my wife, who died in 1896. She was a 
most talented woman in every respect. 
She went with me to Japan in 1889, and 
immediately took great interest in the 
different aspects of Japanese life—their 
customs and manners, She was an ex- 
cellent authority on the Japanese meth- 
ods of flower-arrangement, a study which 
she prosecuted for many years, and which 
requires intelligence of a high order. She 
took lessons in Japanese painting, and 
painted a number of pictures. She exhib- 
ited once at the Art Exhibition at Tokyo 
in ’92 or '93, and the Imperial Court, 
without knowing who had painted the 
picture (since my wife had assumed a 
Japanese artist’s name for the occasion), 
immediately selected the picture for the 
Imperial gailery. This picture, of course, 
will remain among the Court collection. 
She wrote a good many articles, hoping 
sooner or later to be a regular writer for 
the magazines. I have selected one of 
these articles to send to you, and perhaps 
you would like to publish it in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. It seems to me that 
that is a very appropriate place for it. 
Concerning the other qualities of my wife, 
I find it almost impossible to speak, She 
had a wide circle of acquaintances in 


} mean Mass., who lamented her 
death only second to myself. 
—_— — LS 








TREMONT 


rorkis BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to6.30 P M. 

GENTLEM N—From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Sandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, 81. Six Tickets, 85. 

Always open on Holidays. 

Private Rooms, with Bath, 82. 
a Cut this advertisement out for reference. 





GEORGIA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The second annual meeting of the Georgia 
W.S. A. will be held in the Universalist 
church of Atlanta, on Monday, Nov. 25 and 
26. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, national 
president, will be present. It goes without 
saying that she will lend interest and enthu- 
siasm to the occasion. 

Fraternal delegates from all friendly organ- 
izations will be cordially welcomed. The 
general public is invited to attend both day 
and night sessions. 

Mrs. Mary L. McLenpon, 
Honorary and Acting President. 
Mrs. Avice Danigets, Cor. Sec’y. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | Neatre. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 T t. Brancb 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2and% P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 25, 


“What Happened to Jones,” 


PRICES: 


. Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Prices: { Ieneinene, 10¢,, 25c.. 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF NOV, 25. 


Harry Elkes vs, Tom Butler 


In the Greatest Act 
on Any Stage. 


25c 


Box Seats 50c, 
All Seats Reserved 


15c 


Orchestra 50c, 
Nothing Higher. 











MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $'.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educations! 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branchs of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. < 
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A THANKFUL HEART. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Thou art not rich, thou art not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way ; 

No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day. 

Thou art not young, thou art not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart ; 

And joys are thine, a thousandfold — 
Because thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


A thankful heart for life alone— 
For beauty in the earth and skies, 
(And for such share as thou dost own 
By happy gift of seeing eyes). 
For human love’s endearing bond, 
Where stanchly thou dost bear thy part— 
For solace here, and hope beyond— 
For all, thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


So, to this day of crowning cheer, 
By easy course thy steps did tend, 
Since with each day of all the year 
Some grateful leaven thou didst blend. 
No chance thy prize from thee can wrest: 
While life shall last thou shalt not part 
With that good gift (of all the best), 
The treasure of a Thankful Heart. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





-_—-- 


MOTHER'S THANKSGIVING. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Such a quaint litthe mother, in a gown of 
silver gray, 

Her snowy hair smooth-parted, in a dear 
old-fashioned way, 

And on her head a lint-white cap, of softest, 
flimsiest lace, 

That made a picture-frame about her sweet 
and placid face. 


Such a brave little mother! So many a year 
had fled 

Since her husband, leal and loving, had been 
numbered with the dead, 

So many, many summers had she borne a 
lonely heart 

That her fair age and his bright youth were 
half a life apart. 


Such a gentle little mother! Ah! the boys 
remember now, 

Sorrowfully, every shadow on that tender, 
tranquil brow. 

They remember how she taught them, how 
she kissed them each at night, 

And they felt no need of angels keeping 
watch till morning light. 


Such a trustful little mother! There were 
dark days now and then, 

Though the dear lads never dreamed it until 
they were bearded men; 

She would go away alone, kneeling in her 
chamber dim, 

And would tell the Lord her troubles, cast- 
ing all her care on Him. 


Such a happy little mother! With a laugh 
like bells a-chime, 

Ever swift to see the bright side, ready with 
a quip and rhyme. 

Oh, so quick with love’s own pity; oh, so 
earnest ’neath the jest! 

Ever lavishing her kindness, giving ever of 
her best. 


Such a winsome little mother! Why, the 
village children came 

Trooping merrily about her; she knew every 
one by name; 

Baby faces smiled to greet hers, by some 
subtle impulse stirred, 

As if fledglings knew the brooding of the 
tender mother-bird. 


Such a true little mother! Never dallying 
with wrong; 

Honest to the very soul's core: bearing bur- 
dens late and long; 

Paying every debt with interest; filling 
every day with work, 

With a deep disdain for any who the day’s 
demand would shirk. 


Such a blessed little mother! Through their 
tears her sons to-day 

Thank the God she served and honored that 
she sleeping passed away ; 

Lifted to the home in heaven, to the com- 
rade gone before, 

Just as earth’s Thanksgiving greetings float- 
ed through the open door. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE GIRL THAT COULD NOT GIVE UP. 





BY E. 8. RAND. 


“‘Sur-re-nay, is that the sea?”’ 

‘*Yes, father!’’ 

The first voice was thin, despondent, 
querulous, that of ‘Old Mr. Butters,’’ as 
the neighbors knew him. 

The second was full .nd hearty, that of 
the daughter Serena, who lived with him 
and took care of him, and made a home 
at ‘‘grandpa’s’’ for any nieces and nephews 
that might come on a visit. 

“The sea is it, Sur-re-nay?”’ 

“Yes, father.” 

‘“*‘Why don’t it stop?”’ 

Serena did not argue, It would have 
been for her a waste of breath; for the in- 
valid, it would have been excitement 
without satisfaction. To switch the talk 
over to the track of another subject was 
one of the daughter’s methods. 

‘‘May I give you your tea now, father?’ 

“Yes, but don’t make it as sticky as the 
last time.” 

**And will you have your toast?” 

“Yes, but don’t brown it.’’ 

Serena, biting her lips into silence, sat 
down before the humming kitchen fire to 
watch the toast, while she trusted the fire 





to heat a little more the water in the tea- 
kettle. 

Hark! 

Did she hear a step along the plank 
walk leading through the yard to the 
back door? It was much too light a step 
to be that of John Sylvester, the hired 
man, Anything for a change from tea 
that might be sticky and toast that might 
be too brown! 

‘Hullo, Aunt Serena!”’ 

It was a young girl-face, while suggest- 
ing womanhood not far away. It wasa 
face of purity, sympathy, and also energy. 

‘*Well, Amy, I declare! If I am not 
glad to see you! Come right in and sit 
down.”’ 

At the same time she seized the girl 
and fired off a kiss, whose explosion was 
something like that of a pistol. 

“T thought, if you would have me over 
night, I might help you about Grandpa 
Butters.”’ : 

‘If I'd have you! I should be delight- 
ed. He just tires me out sometimes,”’ 

**You know, I want to be a nurse.”’ 

‘‘Well, what is there to hinder?”’ 

‘*You may know that I began a course 
of study and training, but I have had 
some discouragements. One is that our 
hands have been full at home, for we have 
‘moved’ as you know, and my help was 
needed there at home, and at the hospital 
where I had my course, when I came to 
take my examinations, one old doctor—I 
can’t give his name, but I remember his 
face—thought my papers were not what 
they ought to be, and then he wanted to 
see some of my actual hospital work. So, 
before going into the next class of grade, 
I am sort of ‘hung up,’ I should say, wait- 
ing till I can get in some new papers. But 
I don’t mean to give up—”’ 

“Oh, you will get there,’’ said Aunt 
Serena, encouragingly. ‘It is persever- 
ance that does it. You jest stick.’’ 

“No, I can’t give up—I must go on. 
Now, if you want me to help about grand- 
pa—what is he doing?”’ 

“Well, as I hear nothing from him, I 
hope he’s asleep. Let’s see!”’ 

The two women softly advanced and 
peeped into the invalid’s chamber. The 
old pilgrim was fast asleep. 

‘‘Now, Aunt Serena, you let me help 
you. And have you seen my long white 
apron and my cap?”’ 

‘‘Why, no! Do show them to me,” 

Out in the warm, sheltered kitchen, 
with its purring fire, Amy opened her 
dress-suit case and complacently showed 
her possessions to Aunt Serena, 

“This apron, you see, I cut and made 
myself. And wouldn’t you like to see it 
on?”’ 

“Sartin, sartin!’’ 

**And here’s my nursing-cap! You 
know we have a dress, too,—a gown, I 
mean,—but I’ll just put my cap and apron 
on, There! How do I look?” 


‘Fine! You keep them on all the time, 
I hope.”’ 

“You don’t think it would frighten 
him?”’ 

‘Grandpa? Oh, no! ‘Twill give hima 
change. Jest the thing he needs, If that 


doctor could see you—that fussy old one 
that hadn’t seen your work—-now, I know 
a young one wouldn’t want any proof—” 

‘Do you suppose I could step in and 
see how grandpa’s getting along?”’ 

“Do, do!’ 

“She’s amazin’ purty,’’ thought Aunt 
Serena. 

The old man was still asleep, the peace 
of a short oblivion of discomfort stilling 
his features. 

Amy stole softly about, arranging gen- 
tly some discomposed furniture, and a big 
arm-chair she set near the bed, as if it 
might have an occupant. A look of order 
settled down over the room, of hospital- 
ity also. The arm-chair was a symbol of 
welcome. There were several books on 
the centre-table, and she opened one of 
these, as if somebody had been reading. 
Two or three pictures on the opposite 
wall were hanging askew, as if rheuma- 
tism had attacked them. These Nurse 
Amy obliged to get over their sickness at 
once, and they were required to hang in 
healthy fashion. 

Looking back into the sitting-room, Amy 
saw a geranium at a southern window. It 
was in blossom, and the rich crimson 
blossoms said, ‘‘We are in fine health, 
and we are going to make some more 
blossoms.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Serena,’’ asked Amy, out in the 
peaceful kitchen, ‘‘could I have this scar- 
let geranium on that table by the south- 
ern window in grandpa’s room?”’ 

‘‘Sartin! Any flowers you see, and if 
you thought the table in my room would 
be of any service, I could—”’ 

“Oh, this willdo. There, there, I guess 
he is stirring!”’ 

When grandpa opened his eyes, he saw 
somebody in a white head-dress and long 
white apron. He looked puzzled. 

“I’m Amy. You know me?” 

“Oh, yes, sartin! My granddarter.”’ 

‘Now, I’m going to help take care of 
you,” said Amy. ‘‘Why, dear grandpa, 
why, just let me make your head easier; 





turn your pillow, and it will be cool and 
comfortable. I heard a doctor say that 
to turn one’s pillow at night would drive 
bad dreams away, and wonld piece out 
one’s sleep, There!’’ 

She raised his head gently, turned the 
hard, hot pillow, and then let him sink 
back into cool, yielding depths of com- 
fort. 

“Thank you!” said the old man, in 
grateful tones. 

“Now, I'll get your toast and tea, if 
you'd like them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Why, he’s gittin’ quite rational,’ 
whispered Aunt Serena to Amy, when 
she came out of the sick-room, ‘By na- 
tur’, he’s one ef the most perlitest pus- 
suns I know of. He really enjoys hisself 
now.”’ 

The old man was facing the rearranged 
pictures and the geranium with crimson 
blossoms, his face brightening as he 
looked. The big arm-chair did look in- 
viting. An idea came to grandpa, and he 
shared it with Amy when he had sampled 
his toast and tea, 

“Say, granddarter, that ere cheer looks 
invitin’.”’ 

“Of course it does.”’ 

‘*I—I’ve a great mind to try it.”’ 

“You? Well, it won’t hurt to try.’’ 

In a very little while an old man was 
sitting in the arm-chair. 

‘*He’s tickled as he can be,”’ said Aunt 
Serena, when Amy came into the room 
where she was sewing. 

‘*T know it. He said he didn’t know he 
had so much strength. And he likes it.’’ 

“Oh, he’s one of the kind if you can git 
him-to start an idea hisself, why, he may 
s’prise you with what he will do. You 
pulled the right spring—string, I mean. 
He saw that arm-cheer, and it sot him to 
thinkin’.”’ 

‘‘And I opened that Bible you see near 
him on the table, and what do you think 
he said?”’ 

“IT dunno, What was it?” 

“T saw it was a family Bible, with pic- 
tures, and I left it open at the picture of 
Jacob a-sleeping at Bethel and dreaming 
about the angels. He saw it, though not 
very distinctly. I told him what it was. 
‘When I was a boy, my mother called it 
the angel-pictur’,’ he said, and she used to 
tell us children about it.’ ’’ 

“Oh, look,’? whispered Aunt Serena, 
‘he has got his hand on it! Now he must 
be dreadful fond of it to do that. AndI 
believe he has gone to sleep! ’Twill do 
him good, and he will wake up feelin’ 
fresh as Jacob was arter his dream.”’ 

‘‘Hark! Somebody is comin’! I heana 
step out in the entry.”’ 

‘*That’s the doctor. 
his step a mile off.”’ 

‘The doctor? Oh, what shall I do? I 
don’t know that he will approve at all.”’ 

‘The doctor ’prove it? You send him 
into the kitchen, and lemme see him.’’ 

The doctor came in, a briskly stepping, 
vigorous, gray-haired practitioner. 

*Good mornin’, Dr. Tuttle!” 

“Good morning!’’ the doctor replied, 
cheerily. ‘‘Why, what's this? Who is in 
the chair?” 

“Hush-sh-sh! He’s fast asleep. She— 
is a relative, a-visitin’-—a new nuss that 
come here and waited on him, and he 
took to her—fixed his piller, you know, 
and chirked him up, and sot that gera- 
nium on the table, and his arm-chair she 
sot here, and if he didn’t take it into his 
head he'd like to set up; but I don’t 
know as you like—”’ 

‘*The very thing I wanted to see. Get 
him to do something—anything but keep 
him staying in bed—and there is a chance 
for him to mend a good deal. But what 
is that book?’’ said the doctor, in alow 
tone. 

“The Bible,’’ whispered Aunt Serena. 
“She opened it to Jacob’s prayin’ at 
Bethel. She’s a dreadful good pusson, 
and prays herself—most wore a hole in 
the floor by her bed, her folks say—and 
you see he -takes to it. ‘Twill do him 
good,’’ 

‘‘Where is this wonderful nurse? She 
must be old and experienced, and have 
been nursing many years,”’ he told him- 
self. 

“Oh, she didn’t know as you’d like 
it, and she scud into the kitchen.” 

‘*But I do like it, and I will tell her so.” 

“Tf you don’t see her, she must have 
stepped out into the entry,’’ continued 
Serena. 

Out in the kitchen Dr. Tuttle could not 
find any one. 

“This is strange,’’ he murmured, ‘The 
old nurse is bashful. I'll open this door 
into the entry.”’ 

He opened a door, but it admitted him 
to a pantry, where a young woman ina 
nurse’s equipments had tried to hide 
away. 

‘*Forgive me!’’ exclaimed the doctor, 
holding up his hands, and withdrawing 
promptly. In the blushing young woman 
who came forward into the kitchen he 
saw—what person? And she saw whom? 

That evening, when alone in his study, 
he wrote this note to the chairman of a 


I can tell him—tell 





hospital-training committee: ‘I had occa- 
sion to suggest-—- wisely, as I thought 
then—that Miss Amy Butters’s transfer- 
rence tu the next upper grade of students 
in our school of training had better be de- 
layed, but to-day I am ready to vote that 
she be my successor and take all my | 
patients,’’— Western Christian Advocate. 








oe 
THE CHUSHINGURA. 
BY CORA A, RAND DROPPERS, 

It was the twelfth month of the year, 
when days are short in Yedo, and nights 
long and black; when all who have to 
labor must work early and late that they 
may rightfully enjoy the Shogatsu, the 
happy incoming of the New Year. 

The night had been cold and stormy, 
and men woke to find a snow-covered 
city. They woke also to hear rumors of 
a fierce fight that had taken place in the 
mansion of the great court lord, Kotsuke 
no Suke, during the night, while the rest 
of Yedo slept within its yashiki walls and 
behind its wooden shutters. From across 
the river the news came; and in and out 
of all the yashiki that stood about the 
Shogun’s palace in the heart of Yedo, 
through the tortuous streets of Bancho, 
over Atago-shita, even into the machi of 
the common people, the story went. Men 
told each other that at last the vassals of 
the dead lord of Aki, Takumi no Kami, 
had avenged his death, for during the 
night past they had killed his enemy, 
Kotsuke no Suke, . 

And little by little, in that early morn- 
ing, the story of the deed of vengeance 
done during the night was told. How the 
faithful retainers, forty-seven of them in 
all, had climbed over the great gate and 
slipped in through the postern, and | 
fought hand to hand with the men of | 
Kotsuke no Suke; how at last, when all | 
were vanquished, they had found the | 


great and proud Kotsuke no Suke him- 
self, the enemy of their lord and the 
cause of his death. And men heard with 
bated breath of the cowardice of the | 
proud Kotsuke no Suke; he had refused | 
the honorable death of hara-kari, and so 

had died like a churl, by the hands of his | 
enemies, 

A wild night’s work for the loyal vas- 
sals, preceded by nearly two. years’ wait- | 
ing and plotting; and for it they must 
surely be condemned todeath. But there 
was no other way of doing. As children 
they had been taught to disregard life 
when in service to their lord; and they 
had branded on their hearts the fierce 
precept, ‘*Thou shalt not live under the 
same heaven nor tread the same earth 
with the enemy of the lord of thy father.”’ 
Their duty was accomplished. There re- 
mained now for them only to carry the 
head of the craven Kotsuke no Suke as an 
offering to the tomb of their lord at 
Sengakuji. 

‘Service to one’s lord and death to his 
enemy,”’ that was the heart of the feudal- 
ism riveted on Japan by Iyeyasu. So no 
wonder, when the decree of death was 
passed on the Forty-Seven, and they, too, 
were buried under the pines of Sengakuji, 
that the people came by hundreds to burn 
incense at their tombs, And great artists 
made wonderful pictures of the Chushin- 
gura, as their story of revenge and death 
was called, and in the theatres the story 
was acted again and again. 

I have often asked myself what the 
scene was like, the winter morning that 
the Forty-Seven Ronins came out to Sen- 
gakuji. It was country then. The high- 
way along which street cars now run was 
a road through fields. Ta-machi, the 
street through rice-fields, it is called even 
yet. Then, as to-day, they could stop 
under the gateway and look back at the 
blue of Shinagawa Bay; then, as to-day, 
the hillside before them was gray with 
columnar tombstones. The abbot came 
out to meet them, and led them to the 
tomb of Takumi no Kami, where each in 
turn burnt incense to the spirit of his 
lord. ‘‘We reverently announce this to | 
the honored spirit of our dead mas- 
ter,’’ they said, ‘and have come this day 
to do homage here, forty-seven men in all, 
from Oishi Kuranosuke down to the foot- 
soldier Terasake Kichiyemon, all cheer- 
fully about to lay down our lives on your 
behalf.”’ What a morituri salutamus that 
was! 

The same pines that looked down then 
on that scene of blind loyalty, with its | 
disregard of human life, to-day look on 
tall chimneys and factories; and close to 
the bay that sweeps under Sengakuji runs | 
arailway. The change from an Oriental | 

| 





to an Occidental civilization, we are apt 
to call this metamorphosis. But was the 
Japan of the Tokugawa period a purely 
Asiatic country in its political organiza- , 
tion? Was it not more nearly like the | 
countries of western Europe during their 
feudal period than like any other Asiatic 
country? The Shogun was the head of a: 
military feudalism as symmetrically and 
minutely developed as any that ever exist- , 
ed. To be sure, behind the Shogunate, 
there existed in the person of the Em- 


peror the shadow of Asiatic paternalism, 
But, in spite of the Court at Kyoto, the 
nation was moulded into a feudal state £0 
completely that when the Shogunate 
crumbled to pieces the people still kept 
the impress. 

The nations of the world that stand to. 
day for Occidental civilization are the 


| ones whose peoples have passed through 


the feudal phase, of civilization, and 
Japan, out of all Asia, has the same heri- 
tage. Her feudal period would have 
roughly corresponded in time to that of 
Europe, if the powerful genius of Iyeyasu 
had not prolonged it for over two centu- 
ries, and so fixed its impress upon the 
nation that feudal customs became, as it 
were, instinctive with the people. Super- 
perficially regarded, indeed, as a mere 
feudal mechanism, Japan under the To- 
kugawa Shoguns seemed to possess no 
potentiality of change; there were no dis- 
integrating forces, such as the growth of 
free cities and commercial expansion; and 
the part that the revival of classic litera- 
ture played in Europe was largely absent 
in Japan; for historical investigation that 
made reference to the political past of 
Japan, or forms of government other than 
feudal, was strictly interdicted; so the 
mass of the people grew to know no past, 
nor to dream of a future that was not 
feudal, But under the mechan sm that 
Iyeyasu and his successors made, the un- 
conscious growth of the nation was in the 
same direction as that of its European 
homologues, And when the enemies of 
the Tokugawa régime overthrew the Sho- 
gunate, they found that Japanese feudal- 
ism was but a shell, within which new, 
unknown forces were at work, making 
previous forms of government impossible. 
And it was a nation alreddy emerging 
from feudalism, devoid of any trace of 
paternalism, that turned to the Emperor 
in 1868, 

This likeness to feudal Europe and dis- 
similarity to the rest of the nations of 


| Asia seems to me a potent reason for 
| Japan’s ability to step so quickly into the 


line of modern civilization and take her 
place with Western nations, so that to- 
day she is a nation with a parliament and 
nineteenth-century commercialism. But, 
though Japan has followed the line of 


| modern civilization, feudal traditions and 


customs still linger, and the ideal of the 


; mass of the people is still the stern lecree, 


‘Service to one’s lord and death to his 
enemy,.”’ 

For two years I have watched the 
scores of people that daily visit Sengakuji, 
not as idle sight-seers, but as pilgrims at 
a shrine, until I have felt that here was 
the core of much that seems incongruous 
in modern Japan, and that feudal ideals 
are dangerous in a country that has 
broken up its close massing of feudalism 
into the scattered forces of individualism. 
What gives additional danger to this keep- 
ing up of past ideals is that many traits, 
which ought naturally to have died out 
with the decline of feudalism, seem to 
have become strong instincts with the 
Japanese. 

For instance, there are still among the 
Japanese a disposition to resent the 
slightest insult, and an undue sensitive- 
ness to the opinions of others,—clearly a 
survival of the time when men kept their 
honor within the scabbards of their 
swords, A young Japanese, who had 


been educated abroad, once said to me: 
‘You are taught to be slow to take of- 


fense. With us it is quite different. To 
be on the lookout for insult is enjoined as 
a virtue.’’ This characteristic, which the 
people of other nations seem to have out- 
grown, belongs naturally to a feudal time; 
and we do not wonder more to find it in 
Japan during the Tokugawa period than 
we do in Europe during the middle ages. 
The quarrel that began the Chushingura 
was not different in kind from those that 
sent half the knights of Christendom into 
mortal combat with the other half; a 
covert insult and a taunt that was an- 
swered by drawing the sword. Only the 
insult was perhaps veiled by a more elab- 
orate courtesy in the Chushingura, and the 
passions aroused were fiercer, because the 
regard for personal honor was carried to 
a greater extent in Tokugawa Japan than 
ever before in the world’s history. 

But though the passions of the times 
were fierce, the restraints were strong, 
and though life was held cheap, punish- 
ments were proportionately swift and 
severe. Even the vendetta itself, lawless 
and turbulent as it seems to us, was se- 
verely held in check. For no one could 
undertake it without first giving notice of 
his intention to the Court of Criminal 
Justice; and anything approaching mob 
violence in the carrying out of one’s re- 


| venge was prolibited. In the first breath- 


less entrance of the Forty-Seven into the 
yashiki of Kotsuke no Suke, the leader of 
the faithful retainers gives strict orders 
to his men that the women and children 
and all the helpless be spared, and that 
every precaution be taken against starting 
a fire that might spread to other yashiki. 
Every class felt the influence of what may 
be called customary restraints, but it was 
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about the training and the life of the 
samurai that this hedge was most thick- 
set, leaving but little chance for unli- 
censed conduct. The ideal samurai was 
not a roystering, boastful swash-buckler, 
but a man reserved in speech and action. 
And he had the austere melancholy that 
comes to a man who must hold himself 
from all; for familiarity toward even wife 
and children was considered unseemly in 
a samurai. Upon him fell the responsi- 
bility of keeping his lord’s honor intact, 
and any breach of duty, however acciden- 
tal, entailed hara-kiri. It was in keeping 
with the easily roused passions of the 
times that the death penalty was every- 
where, not only for the lower classes, but 
for the upper. What more in accordance 
with the pride of maintaining personal 
honor than the punishment of hara-kiri ? 
By it a man suffered the penalty of a 
blunder or a crime, yet kept his honor as 
a brave man untarnished. It was not a 
rare and unusual occurrence, but an every- 
day affair in Tokugawa Japan. 

The Japanese of the present dav have 
done away with the severe punishments 
of the feudal age, and given up the prac- 
tice of hara-kiri, yet they still cling to the 
feudal idea of honor, and still applaud 
the heroes of a deed which, if done at the 
present time, ought to be denounced as 
butchery in cold blood, 

The supersensitiveness and high pas- 
sions of the Japanese are rendered the 
more dangerous because of their careless- 
ness and indifference to consequences, 
their lack of personal responsibility. If 
I were asked to name the greatest fault of 
the Japanese, a fault that runs through 
the warp and woof of the whole nation, I 
should unhesitatingly answer,—irrespon- 
sibility. It seems almost ingrained in the 
national character; yet I think that their 
long term of feudalism has much to do 
with it. For the essential feature of all 
feudalism is subordination and mutual 
dependence. And in old Japan no man 
ever stood alone; the whole feudal struc 
ture of the Tokugawas was not unlike a 
Japanese building, where beams are so 
dove-tailed and so dependent on each 
other that they stand firm only when to- 
gether, and even then the building owes 
its chief strength to the weight and solid- 
ity of the roof pressing down on the net- 
work of beams. 

This tendency to act in masses is still so 
strong among the Japanese that it might 
almost be said they never have any saving 
and critical minority, for the minority is 
always in honor bound to join the major- 
ity. That the lower classes who still 
hold themselves to by-gone customs 
should not yet act individually is not 
strange, but one is surprised to find that 
this is true of the younger class of edu- 
cated men who have grown up in New 
Japan. They are free from old restraints, 
and headstrong with a keen sense of their 
new freedom, yet they have not yet 
learned that their liberty carries with it 
personal responsibility. 

Yet, after all, under the new political 
conditions in which the Japanese find 
themselves, they might sooner lose these 
characteristic marks of past generations, 
were it not for the unreserved admiration 
that the Japanese people universally give 
to the reckless, irresponsible heroism of 
the Forty-Seven Ronins. The vital hold 
that the Chushingura has on the popular 
mind is surprising. There is nothing at- 
tractive per se in Sengakuji. The enclos- 
ure where the Forty-Seven lie is damp and 
gloomy, in the shade of tall pines that 
stand at the entrance like huge funeral 
candles; yet the place attracts a constant 
stream of country folk and pilgrim sight- 
seers, And hundreds of young men of 
the student class go there to indulge in 
dreams of glory purchased by the death 
of some one. It isin this day-dreaming 
that the danger lies, for the Japanese 
have much the same love of la gloire that 
the French have, and almost every Japa- 
nese youth dreams, as he would tell you, 
of doing something great for his country, 
and then dying. And his dreams are so 
colored by the popular admiration for the 
Forty-Seven Ronins that by this he usually 
means the reckless throwing away of his 
own life or another’s for something he, 
with vague, ill-defined reasoning, thinks 
is for the good of his country. These 
high-spirited youths never stop deliber- 
ately to eliminate the heroism and loyalty 
of the Ronins and then consider the paltry 
beginning of so much valor, savagery, 
butchery. For in reality the cause of it 
all was nothing more than some private 
revenge growing out of a petty court 
squabble. 

The quarrel began at the court of the 
Shogun in the arrogant demeanor of Kot- 
suke no Suke towards Takumi no Kami, 
the Lord of Aki. Only pliancy and defer- 
ence were at first shown by Takumi no 
Kami in return for the insolence of the 
powerful courtier, but the taunt that he 
was “a boor unfit for Yedo manners’’ 
drew out his sword. He succeeded in 
only slightly wounding Kotsuke no Suke, 
but nevertheless had to suffer the full 
penalty of the law for drawing his sword 


within the precincts of the court—confis- 
cation of his estate, and death by hara-kiri. 
Thereupon his retainers became ronin, 
‘“‘wave-men”’; and then began the months 
of self-abnegation on their part to avenge 
their lord by the death of his enemy. 

With this story of murderous revenge 
constantly before them, with their Empe- 
ror’s own command that heads be un- 
covered before the images of the Forty- 
Seven in the temple of Sengakuji, we 
hardly wonder that the Japanese have 
had, within the last two decades, several 
political assassinations or attempted assas- 
sinations—never one in which the assassin 
was not prompted by a feeling that he 
was the chosen instrument of giving his 
nation glory, and thereby gaining the un- 
dying honor of his countrymen. 

But worse for the country than these 
sporadic assassinations and the enthusi- 
asm that follows them is the popular tol- 
erance and support of the soshi, Even 
the government is implicated here, for it 
is said that almost all officials, from the 
highest down, have in times past made 
use of these men, who are quite willing to 
sell themselves, singly or in bands, for 
any dangerous political work. The soshi 
consider themselves, and indeed ina sense 
are, the direct successors of the ronin, the 
lordless retainers of the Tokugawa period. 
Practically, of course, they are merely 
political ‘‘toughs,”’ such as are to be found 
in any country, only they have been al- 
lowed to come to the surface more here 
than elsewhere, and have obtained a sort 
of prestige because of the Japanese cult 
of the heroes of the Chushingura. In Par- 
liamentary elections the soshi are always 
to be taken into account, at least to the 
extent of precautions being used to keep 
them quiet. And if any unpopular gov- 
ernment measure is in order, the Cabinet 
Ministers have to be especially guarded; 
until the impression is given, at least to 
foreigners, that it is still true, as in old 
times, that peril to life is inseparable from 
high office in Japan. 

Naturally, foreign nations look askance 
at this state of things, and marvel at the 
incongruity between it and the position 
Japan is claiming for herself in the world. 
And her critics adduce it as evidence that 
Japan is still essontially Oriental, and has 
only a veneer of civilization. But the way 
in which the nation has stood the tests of 
the last few years may well prove, it seems, 
even to these critics who uphold the in- 
nate superiority of the Aryan races over 
all others, that the Japanese people have 
not accepted Western civilization in the 
superficial way that India and Turkey 
have. For certainly there was much in 
Japan during the Tokugawa period in line 
with what she has taken from the West, 
and the incongruities that are felt in the 
present stage of Japan’s development may 
arise only from the survival of passions 
and sentiments fit for the strong restraints 
of the feudal age, but not suited to the 
principles of individual liberty that pre- 
vail to-day. But even the friends of 
Japan have to admit that these distorted 
survivals of feudalism show a weakness in 
the nation, and severely handicap her in 
her struggle for existence among the 
great powers of the world. 





PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


The following changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the National American W. S, A. 
are proposed by Priscilla D, Hackstaff of 
New York and Eleanore Millar Hall of 
Ohio, and will be voted on at the next 
National Convention: 


ARTICLE III., Sec. 8, to read: ‘*The per- 
sons entitled to vote at the Annual Con- 
vention shall be the General Officers of 
this Association, the Chairmen of Stand- 
ing Committees, the State Presidents and 
State Members of the National Executive 
Committee, and one delegate for every one 
hundred paid-up members, and additional 
fraction of one handred. Every State to 
have at least one delegate beside the Pres- 
ident and National Executive Committee 
Member.”’ 

ARTICLE VII., Sec. 4, to read: ‘‘In the 
election of officers, each member of the 
Convention may cast one vote. Anabsent 
member may have her vote cast by a mem- 
ber of the Convention, whom she has 
authorized to do so by giving her proxy 
and her credentials to said person, who 
shall file both with the Credentials Com- 
mittee.”’ 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 








TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 





ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 
Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAS8s. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
P 435-4 Tr t 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


ti ity 300 
J . 

















The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. o a Js a] 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Asthma Cure Free 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 
WRITE YOUR NAME 


AND 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
| FOR TEN 





RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 
a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

NEW York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TArr Bros’. MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 





After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Avon Sprinas, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 


her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. 


Street. 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. } 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 


BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Sold by all 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy, of the “Sunset” 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


ne, > 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt, Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 


CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 24 Door South of Winter St 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR§ 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New England points orn 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Denver Woman’s Club is preparing 
to build a club house. Women trained as 
voters and citizens will not have so much 
trouble about it as Boston women have 
had. 

The Illinois State Federation has under- 
taken an inquiry into the conditions which 
surround girls in industrial employment. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor is co- 
operating with the clubs in this investiga- 
tion, and there may be beneficent results 
not only for working girls, but for the 
women whom circumstances have enabled 
to live in leisure and comfort. 

Three prominent club women, Mrs. H. 
M. Van Der Vaart, chairman of the in- 
dustrial committee of the Illinois Fed- 
eration, Miss Anna E. Nichols, and Dr. 
Cornelia B. De Bey, have just been on a 
tour of investigation among the Chicago 
sweatshops. They were accompanied by 
George J. Thompson, secretary of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union, and later, when they 
had been denied admission to some of the 
sweatshops, the services of Assistant State 
Factory Inspector E. T, Davies were se- 
cured, They found women working four- 
teen hours a day for twenty-six cents, and 
men, women and children crowded to- 
gether working in quarters where the 
sanitary conditions were so horrible that 
Mrs. Van Der Vaart was made sick and 
had to be helped downstairs and taken to 
Hull House, where she was obliged to 
stay for the rest of the day. Dr. De Bey 
characterized the conditions in one cigar 
factory as ‘‘fiendish,’’ The clothing sweat- 
shops were as bad. The clubwomen said 
they had never before realized the full 
meaning of the ‘Song of the Shirt.’’ The 
factory inspector said the present law was 
inadequate, and the clubwomen will prob- 
ably try to secure a more effective one, 
The labor organizations promise to help 
them in every way. There are said to be 
4,000 sweatshops in Chicago, giving em- 
ployment to over 40,000 persons. The 
clubwomen will continue their investiga- 
tions, and arouse their fellow-members to 
action, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lately addressed 
the Arlington (Mass.) Woman’s Club, on 
“The Duties of Women in General.,’’ 


The meeting of the Board of the Gen- 
eral Federation, held in New York last 
week, was attended by all of the fifteen 
members except Mrs. Christie, of Mon- 
tana. Mrs. Lowe presided, it being her 
first meeting with the Board since her re- 
turn from Europe. Much important busi- 
ness was transacted in connection with 
the coming biennial at Los Angeles. The 
railroad rates are definitely announced. 
The round-trip fare from Chicago by a 
choice of routes is $62.50, with a half-fare 
rate from points east of Chicago to that 
city, making the through rate practically 
at half-fare. The tickets are good for 
sixty days, and all routes take in San 
Francisco—one way, at least. The choice 
of routes includes even the Canadian Pa- 
cific, and as the rates will be given to 
club women and their friends, an oppor- 
tunity to take the trip at these low figures 
is given to a great many persons. Los 
Angeles offers most cordial hospitality. 
The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is going to repeat the floral féte 
which so delighted the late President on 
his visit to the Pacific coast last spring, 
and the city is to be specially illuminated 
through the week with the colors of the 
Federation. There will be two excur- 
sions, to Mount Lowe and Santa Monica. 
Officially, the Federation will accept but 
one social function, the large reception to 
be held the first evening. 

Coincidently with the Board meeting 
was held a meeting of the Programme 
Committee, of which Mrs. L. R. Priddy, 
of Kansas, is chairman. It will try to 
have the programme fresh and unhack- 
neyed. Previous biennial speakers will 
not be heard, and several topics not here- 
tofore discussed will be presented. There 
will probably be the usual three meetings 
a day, but it is not expected that two 
meetings will be held simultaneously, as 
at Louisville, Denver, and Milwaukee. 
The assembly hall of Simpson’s Audito- 
rium holds 3,000, and the accoustics are 
so good that speakers can be readily heard 
from any part of the house, 





————_<>-o- a> — 


WOMEN IN ART. 

Miss Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, of Phila- 
delphia, who won second prize in the art 
competition at the Carnegie Institute, is in 
more good fortune. Director John W. 
Beatty announces that Mr. Carnegie was 
so pleased with the work ‘Sewing,”’ 
painted by Miss Ahrens, that he will buy 
the picture. It is the figure of an old wo- 
man at work on a garment, and has a 
singular charm of naturalness about it. 

To paint a thousand cats is the ambi- 
tion of Mrs. C. M. Gardner, of Pitman 








Grove, N. J. Thns far she has succeeded 
in turning out no less than 650 portraits 
of her feline models. Mrs. Gardner de- 
voted the first proceeds of her work to 
aid a struggling church in Philadelphia, 
and since then her cat pictures on velvet 
cushions have found purchasers from 
New England to California. 





The most interesting member of the 
Danish Court is the Princess Waldemar, 
daughter of the Duc de Chartres. She is 
said to be an artist to her finger tips. 
Her special line is scenes from animal 
life, and admiring friends have declared 
that, if she had had the spur of necessity, 
she might have rivalled Rosa Bonheur, 
As it is, she is generally to be found, 
brush in hand and clad in a long painter’s 
blouse, at seven o’clowk in the morning, 
when the light permits, standing before 
her easel, absorbed in the portraiture of 
some favorite dog orbird. She wasrather 
a trial to the late Queen Louise, who 
thought such a costume and such a 
‘‘mess’’ quite unsuited to a _ princess. 
Formerly the princess was an enthusiast 
on fires and the fire brigade. She would 
leave anything to go to a fire. 





—_————> oa 
FIVE OBJECTIONS TO WOMEN PASTORS. 
1. A woman lacks some of the means of 
ingratiating one’s-self that ministers of a 
certain class find effective. For example: 
She cannot enjoy a social cigar, or sit on 
adry goods box and whittle. True, she 
could work in the aid society, or nurse 
the sick of her parish; but then, she did 
not agree to be both pastor and pastor's 
wife. Besides, being of weaker intellect 
than her clerical brethren, she must spend 
considerable time in her study. 

2. A woman is naturally contrary. Just 
insinuate that she is expected to be senti- 
mental, and not vex her sweet spirit with 
church business, and she will wade in, 
after the manner of a newly-installed 
stepmother in her spring cleaning. She 
hates debts, dirty corners and shiftless 
ways, and soon becomes unpopular with 
certain fat spiders. 

3. A woman is unreasonable about 
keeping her engagements, and the sight 
of her going to church when the snow is 
knee deep, or the mercury at 110 degrees, 
has a tendency to disturb the peace of the 
chimney-corner or hammocks. 

4. The woman pastor is usually a child- 
lese widow or a maiden lady; for, al- 
though millions are willing to become 
pastors’ wives, very few are so rash as to 
undertake the unknown trials of a pastor’s 
husband. Having no domestic cares to 
divide her interest, she is apt to push the 
church work too fast to suit the easy- 
going. Again, having no one at home to 
tell things to, she will be tempted to con- 
fide in the neighboring pastors under seal 
of professional honor; and she may be 
betrayed. 

5. A woman never knows when she is 
beaten. With foolish mother-love, she 
will cling to a little unfortunate or un- 
grateful church with all the tenacity of 
her womanly soul. The pastoral tie 
which hooks on to a man’s judgment, 
conscience, and purse-strings, becomes, in 
her, the very warp and woof of her being. 
Hence it is not so easy for two or three 
disaffected members to get rid of her. 

Careless, worldly, capricious churches, 
beware! CLARA B, ALDRICH. 

Geneva, Neb. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
just decided an appeal case against the 
Michigan Central, affirming unanimously 
the decision of an Ogemaw County court. 
The verdict secured was for $4,000, and 
the plaintiff was Edward Sheltrawn, a 
lumberman. The Detroit Free Press says: 
‘His attorney was Mrs. Merrie H. Abbott, 
of the firm of Abbott & Abbott, now of 
this city. Mrs. Abbott gained consider- 
able prominence through her election as 
prosecutor of Ogemaw some time ago. 
The railroad company raised the question 
of proximate cause as a basis for the 
appeal to the Supreme Court, whose 
affirmation is a triumph for the woman 
attorney.” 


—_—_—_—_——<D op 





THANKS FROM MRS. STANTON. 

Tne STUART, 250 W. 947TH. St., N. Y. | 

Nov. 19, 1901. 4 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your subscribers have responded most 
generously to the request to send me 
copies of the JOURNAL of Nov. 2, contain- 
ing my speech entitled ‘‘Wbere Must True 
Social Progress Begin?’’ Allow me to ex- 
press my sincere thanks for this favor, 
through your columns. With kind re- 
gards, Cordially yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
> oe ____—__ 


Mme, Sarah Grand is pardoned for all 
she has said about man for the womanli- 
ness she showed in refusing to watch the 
killing at the stockyards.— Chicago Post. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 18th annual meeting of the Kansas 
E. S. A. convened in the lovely little city 
of McPherson, Nov. 7 and 8. 

The weather was delightful throughout, 
and the citizens furnished free entertain- 
ment. On Friday the ladies served dinner 
and supper in Odd Fellows’ Hall. This 
was an especially happy feature of the 
entertainment. All the meetings were 
held in Masonic Hall but the last. That 
was in the Opera House, the expense of 
which was borne, we were told, by the 
men of the city. 

Thursday afternoon, short addresses of 
welcome were made by past presidents, 
of whom there were present Mrs. Anna 
C. Wait, Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, and Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs. President Kimber read 
her annual address, a fine, strong, practi- 
cal document. Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, 
corresponding secretary, made her report. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns arrived in time for 
the evening. Mrs. Johns’s health at pres- 
ent does not permit her to speak in pub- 
lic, but her old-time helpfulness in the 
business was appreciated, and her genial 
presence enjoyed. 

Thursday evening, Mrs. T. J. Smith, of 
McPherson, welcomed tbe delegates in 
well-chosen words, and Annie L. Diggs, 
State Librarian, responded in her inimi- 
table manner. Dr. Frances Woods made 
an eloquent and forceful speech. Rev. 
Granville Lowther, pastor of the M. E. 
Church of McPherson, followed in a brief, 
comprehensive, and excellent address for 
equal rights. Mr. Lowther is an old-time 
friend, who aided with voice and pen in 
the suffrage amendment campaign of 
1894. May his kind increase! 

Dr. Frances Woods has been employed 
the past month by the Kansas E. S. A. in 
organizing new suffrage clubs and reor- 
ganizing old ones. She is a Red Cross 
nurse, one of the first who went to the 
Philippines. There she spenta year nurs- 
ing our sick and wounded soldiers, and 
studying the Philippine question. Since 
her return she has settled at Kingman, 
Kan., on which Kansas suffragists have 
reason to congratulate themselves. 

Friday forenoon was taken up in hear- 
ing organization reports, and discussing 
prese nt needs, and plans for securing 
them. This was a most helpful and in. 
spiring meeting. The consensus of opin- 
ion was strongly in favor of asking the 
next Legislature for (1) presidential suf- 
frage, (2) the submission of an amendment 
for full snffrage. And there was a ‘‘some- 
thing in the air’’ of that convention indic- 
ative not only of an intention to work for 
these two objects, but of confidence that 
such efforts will be crowned with success. 

On Friday evening, the Opera House 
was well filled, at least half of those pres- 
ent being men. There was an address by 
Hon. T. A. McNeal, of Topeka, editor of 
The Mail and Breeze, another old friend. 
Kansas women ought never to forget that 
Hon. T. A. McNeal, then member of the 
Kansas House of Representatives from 
Barber County, championed the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill in 1887, and he is 
still a consistent friend of our cause. 

Dr. Woods followed in a brief address, 
Mrs. Johns offered the resolution of 
thanks, President Kimber said the part- 
ing word, and Rev. Mr. Lowther pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


The following joint report of the com- 
mittees on resolutions and plan of work 
was adopted: 


That the great commonwealth of Kan- 
sas may not lag behind in the march of 
progress in this time of going forward to 
higher things, and in this day, when the 
trend is toward the wider freedom and 
fuller development of women, we insist 
that Kansas women be admitted to the 
full franchise; and we further insist that 
our beloved State cannot otherwise bea 
true republic. 

Under our form of government the unit 
is the basis of representation. If half the 
people are excluded from the suffrage, 
then half the people are unrepresented, 
and thus the fundamental principle of our 
Republic is violated, and we, women of 
Kansas, must ever advocate this principle, 
until the full ballot is in our possession. 
To this end we recommend the following 


PLAN OF WORK. 


1. That headquarters be established and 
maintained at Topeka; that the expenses 
of these headquarters be met by State 
dues, personal and local, and county or- 
ganization contributions; that these head- 
quarters be the office of the State President, 

2. That lecturers be sent to every coun- 
ty seat to hold meetings and to form suf- 
frage associations, and to urge suffragists 
to district and canvass the county thor- 
oughly fot members and money contribu- 
tions. 

3. That there be made from headquar- 
ters special efforts to secure appointments 
for suffragists, men and women, to speak 
not only upon suffrage, but upon any 
other acceptable topic, at county fairs, 
4th of July celebrations, picnics and other 
similar gatherings; that public speakers 
be asked to mention our cause whenever 
it is possible. 

4. That we take advantage of articles 
sent out by Mrs. Babcock, the National 





Press chairman; that original articles of 
local interest composed and mimeo- 
graphed at State headquarters be sent to 
such papers as will print them; that local 
suffragists make it a part of their work to 
request that these articles be given due 
consideration and space by the editors of 
their local papers, and later to ascertain 
whether or not such articles have been 
printed. 

5. That we urge upon suffragists to be 
ready to circulate petitions for the ad- 
vancement of the work at any time they 
are requested to do so by the officers of 
the K. E. S. A. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

President, Miss Helen Kimber, Parsons. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Leighty, Hutchin- 
son. 

Recording Sec., Mrs. Clara Doughty, 
Eldorado. 

Corresponding Sec., 
Welch, Cedarville. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe, To- 
peka, 

Auditor, Mrs. H. S. Turner, Paola. 

Member Nat. Ex. Com., Anna C. Wait, 
Lincoln, 

Delegates to the National American 
Convention: Mrs. Johnson, Courtland; 
Mrs. H. S. Turner, Paola; Miss Helen 
Ecker, Minneapolis; Mrs. Henrietta B. 
Wall, Hutchinson; Mrs. Lucy Johnston, 
Topeka; Mrs. Ella Kinsey, Kingman. 

A letter received from President Kim- 
ber, written five days after the conven- 
tion closed, including Sunday, says she 
has organized Lyons, Ellsworth and Rus- 
sel since State Convention. Miss Kimber 
spent several weeks organizing and reor- 
ganizing after she came home from Buf- 
falo, but as she did not report this herself 
at the convention, I am unable to name 
all the clubs. Lincoln County is one. 

ANNA C, WAIT. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


ALLstTon. — This enterprising League 
cleared more than fifty dollars by its sale 
of cake and jellies, 


Mrs. Abbie A. 





CAMBRIDGE.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting Nov. 14, at the residence of 
Mrs. A, A. Geddes. Many questions of 
interest were discussed. The following 
officers were elected for the year 1902: 
President, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings; Vice 
Presidents, Miss Alice Spencer Geddes, 
Mrs. Caroline P. Chase, Mrs. Myra G. 
Hall; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Adelaide 
Ricker; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Telford. 
Mrs. Myra G. Halland Mrs. Otis Brown 
were reélected on the executive board, 
leaving three vacancies to be filled later 
by a vote of the League. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE. — For Thanksgiving 
week the attraction will be the rollicking 
farce comedy, ‘‘What Happened to Jones.’’ 
This is announced for only a single week, 
and will be followed by an elaborate pro- 
duction of the English drama, ‘‘Harbor 
Lights.’’ Chocolate bonbons will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinees. 


—_—@——— 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
There will be two bicycle acts next week, 
one the race on “thome trainers,’’ between 
Harry Elkes and Tom Butler, the two 
world-famous riders, the other by Hacker 
and Lester, trick and comedy bicyclists. 
Another feature will be a sextette of vo- 
calists, who will open with a picturesque 
Japanese excerpt suggestive of a scene 
from **The Geisha” or ‘‘San Toy.’’ Lillie 
Western, xylophone soloist, is also a bril- 
liant performer on the bells and snare 
drum. Others will be M. Torcat, the 
comedian; Cadieux, tight wire performer; 
Herbert and Willing, black-face singers 
and dancers; Charlie Welch, monologist; 
the Raschetta Brothers, barrel jumpers; 
Edward Estus, equilibrist, etc. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


‘AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Nov. 25,at3 P.M. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark Uniy ersity, will speak on the “Higher Edu- 
cation of Girls.’ . 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to Mrs, 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tien to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E. 8. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





BECAUSE WE ARE AN 


EXCLUSIVE 














STORE 


And our goods are better made, honestly 
described and strictly guaranteed, some 
people are under the impression that they 
cost more. They do not, and comparison 
will positively show it. 


OUR 
Muffs and Scarfs, 


In Black Marten, Sable Fox, American 
Sable, Blue and Black Lynx, in prices 


- $8 to $30 


Are unequalled in quality and price. 


Persian Lamb 
JACKETS 


TO ORDER, 


$125 to $225 


Leipzig-Dyed Persian, in all fashionable 
styles, made plain or with Chinchilla, 
American Sable, or Hudson Bay Sable 
collar and revers. 


Seal Jackets 


TO ORDER, 


$225 to $350 


These jackets are made from Genuine 
London-Dyed Alaska Seal of this season’s 
importation. Workmanship, linings and 
style alike inall cases. The difference in 
prices according to the quality of seal 
only. 


KAKAS 
BROS. 


34 BEDFORD STREET. 


Cotton 
Work Dresses 


Purchase your COTTON WORK- 
DRESSES at SUSAN E. PETTIE’S 
wareroom, 7 Park Square, for $1.25 
and upwards. Housemaids would do well 
to call. Cut this out. MISS PETTIE 
7 Park Sq. Room 15 Take elevator. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


























EUROPEAN PLAN. 


* BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, °Y ’sovLSrON 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. All ow electric car 
routes pass the door. GERGE G. QHALL, Prop. 








$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
crllent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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